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NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS 


BY THE YOUNG DUTCH NOVELIST, MISS WALLIS. 
1. ROYAL FAVOUR. Second Edition. 


‘“When Miss Wallis’s first book, ‘In Troubled Times,’ mre its appearance in England, every critic wag 


struck with the rich promise it contained of future work. The greatest praise is due to Miss Irvin 
for the way in which she has fulfilled her difficult task. If it were not for the crowning of her patient 
efforts with unqualified success, Miss Wallis’s wonderful genius would have remained a dead-letter to 
many who now enjoy to the full her extraordinary knowledge and her thrice-wel 

it.”"— Whitehall Review. 


2. IN TROUBLED TIMES. Fourth Edition. 


‘*Tt earns for her a distinct and honourable position amongst contemporary men and women of letters,” 
-~-Atheneum. 

‘“‘ Undoubtedly a remarkable production. It displays in every line a thorough mastery of the subject 
ond the writing is as remarkable as the knowledge it displays. The thouyht is close and concentrated. 
the style graceful and flowing, and the language marked by a persistent force and vigour.”—Guardian. - 


come manner of imparting 





BASILISK. By H. P. STEPHENS and WARHAM St. LEDGER. 


e Story St. Ledger and Stephens unfold The plot is ingenious, the tale is well told, 
Will tend to your edification ; And full of most startling sensation ! ’—Puneh, 
‘ Jt is unsurpassed by any effort of the late Mr. Conway.’’—Atheneum, 
* For those who like thrilling adventures (we confess we do) Messrs. Stephens’ and St. Ledger’s ‘Basilisk’ 
will be higkly entertaining reading.’”’— Westminster Review. 


HISTORY OF A WALKING STICK IN TEN NOTCHES. 
LE FREE. 


“The style is bright and lively, the stories fresh and entertaining, and full of humour and pathos,”— 
Scotsman. 


‘‘ A charming series of short stories . . . Mr. Le Free writes in a free and natural manner, and his 
characters are well drawn.’’—Court Journal. 


JOBSON’S ENEMIES. By E. JENKINS. Second Edition. 


‘* A very clever book, full of exciting episodes, and abounding with cynical humour and caustic epigram.” 
-Truth. 


‘“‘It is brilliant and powerful, and -perhaps the most remarkable of the author’s productions.’’— Morning 
Post. 


THE BLISS OF REVENGE. By T. £. Jacon. 


‘* A treasure to the fiction-hunter, who will scarcely be slow to take advantage of it.”— Publishers’ Circular. 


A WAYSIDE VIOLET. By the Author of “‘ Fair Faces and True Hearts,” “ Born to 
Luck,” ete. 
‘‘We are charmed with the cleverly drawn sketch of the Dale family.’’—Literary World. 


‘There are some bright little touches of humour and wit, and some sound love passages.”’— Whitehall 
Review 


FROM THE BOSOM OF THE DEEP. By J. E. Muppockx. 


* The plot is excellent, and the writer shows again and again that he knows how to tell a story with force 
and vigour.’’—Scotsman. 
ee A 


\ very stirring tale; and Mr. Muddock has been especially successful in his thrilling incidents of the 
sea.” -- Academy. 


THE LEAVEN OF MALICE. By Hamitron Evetac. 


‘* A thorouvhly good old-fashioned story.’’—Morning Post. 


** 4A cap tal story, . full of variety, both as regards the writing and the characters.”—Court Journal. 
‘* A book full of romantic incident, and though dated in the present time, it has an old world flavour, 
which many readers will appreciate.’’—Saturday Review. 


THE COASTGUARD’S SECRET. by R. S. Hicuens. 


“* A good deal here that is good to read, and very little to skip.”—Fua. 


By RICHARD 


MEREVALE. By Mis. JoHN BRADSHAW, author of “ Roger North.” 


‘‘ The pureness and simplicity of thought and language which pervade this interesting work are sure to be 
received with hearty approval.’’—Court Journal. 


THE OTWAY’S CHILD. By Hope Sranrorp. 


‘* Simple in subject. . . . Intense in treatment.’’— Daily Telegraph. 
‘¢ Possesses much real merit.”— Westminster Review. 


‘* The story is an interesting one, and should attract many readers,’”’— Publishers’ Circular. 


SWAN SONNENSCHEIN, LOWREY & CO., PATERNOSTER SQUARE. 
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«TIME. 


MAY, 1887. 


RIDER HAGGARD AND “THE NEW SCHOOL 
OF ROMANCE.” 


As I take it, a “romance” is the record of the impossible 
adventures of a man or a number of men, which the author 
clothes with a certain vraisemblance, and which, to the casual 
reader, not only appear perfectly possible, but even probable. 
There is nothing new in the idea, twist it which way you will. 
Impossible adventures have been treated of by Defoe, Swift, 
Scott, Dumas, Victor Hugo, Edgar Poe, Jules Verne, and 
writers of “ penny-dreadfuls,” with different results. The names 
of the characters and the styles of the authors may be different, 
but the story is to all intents and purposes always the same. 
“Jack Jackanapes,” “The Boy Pirate,’ and “ Spring-Heeled 
Jack”’ are only bastard brothers of “ Robinson Crusoe,” “ Lemuel 
Gulliver,”’ “ Ivanhoe,’ “D’Artagna,’’ “Phineas Fogg,” “Monte 
é Cristo,”’ etc. The same idea permeates them all, and yet they 
all seem different, and the reading world never tires of reading 
the old story over and over again. What is it then that makes 
1. the difference? and why are “Robinson Crusoe,” “ Gulliver’s ' 
r, Travels,’ “Tvanhoe,” “The Three Musketeers,” and “ Round ? 
3 the World in Eighty Days” “romances”; and “Jack Jacka- 
napes,” “The Boy Pirate,’ and “ Spring-Heeled Jack” “ penny- 
dreadfuls’’? The difference is simply one of style and power 
of narration. The difference between a romance and a penny-. 
dreadful is simply this: In the romance every improbability 
is explained away. No incident or detail is glossed over, and 
the reader is carried along by the brilliant style in spite of 
himself. There is no hesitation, no going back to explain, no 
begging for grace, no asking for concessions, and no flaw of 
} any kind. The most impossible encounters, hair-breadth escapes, 
and dangers are encountered with as much sang froid as if they 
VOL, XVI. 33 
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were of the most ordinary daily occurrence, and are explained away 
with the most elaborate detail, until they aj ppear as plai n, s ‘imple, 
and as easy of accomplishment “as lying.’ N thing is left to 


the imagination, and every bit of dialogue is to the ” point, and 
every description as vivid as a picture. 


The penny-dreadful is the record of the same impossibl 
adventures made to appear in the most impossible and im- 
probable manner. The incidents are narrated in the baldest 
form, and horrors are “piled on horror’s head” anyhow, the 
reader, instead of the author being called upon to supply th 
imagination and the explanations. 

It will be seen that I do not quarrel with Mr. Haggard fo 
doing as others have done, and using an old idea which is commo! 
to all writers. I will even go further than this ; I will not ever 
quarrel with him for borrowing his incidents and materials fron 
other writers. I merely wish to challenge his right to be ranked 
with the writers of romance, and to consider whether his work 
soars above the penny-dreadful. 

As | have said his idea is not new, and that he has borrowed 
his incidents and materials from other authors, it may be well to 
see first what he has done to deserve the title his admirers have 
given him. . 

“ Cetewayo and his White Neighbours,’ “ Dawn,” and “ Thi 
Witch’s Head,” were early works and comparatively failures. 
I will, consequently, pass them by. Mr. Haggard’s first success, 
“ King Solomon’s Mines,” as it is professedly narrated by ai 
uneducated man, and the uncouth style may be considered as 
“local colour” or “character,” I will also pass over. This 
excuse, however, cannot be claimed for She, for it is professedly 
written by one "Ludwig Horace Holly, a Fellow of Cambridge 
University, who was over forty years of age and possessed of 
“considerable intellectual powers.” Further than this Mr. 
Holly’s manuscript has had the advantage of being edited by 
Mr. Haggard. Considering the way “this book has been 
“puffed” by the press, and universally read and praised by Mr. 
Mnudie’s subscribers, one would expect to find in it either some 
strikingly original idea, some extraordinary powers of imagina- 


tion, or some great command over the English language. 
Mr. Andrew Lang, to whom it is dedicated, reviewed it in the 
Academy and protesses to admire it, and it has been almost as 
well and as persistently kept before such of the British public as 
read the Daily News, as the works of Mr. Hugh Conway and 
Mr. Anstey. Every man is entitled to his pay, and his opinion 
whether the logs are worth rolling or not. For my part I can 
find in the book no imagination at ‘all, and only bad construction, 
bad English, and an idea “ older than any history that is written 
in any book.” 

A good romance is almost as difficult a thing to write as the 
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article on Chinese metaphysics which the critic of the ELatanswill 
Gazette wrote for Mr. Pott, and which so astounded Mr. Pickwick. 
Indeed, She seems to have been compiled on the same principle, 


and Mr. Haggard has ova ntly crammed for it, and “read for 
metaphysics under the let r M, an wt for China under the letter C, 
and combined his information. 

[t may be of some interest to see what he has crammed and 
how he has “ combined his information.”’ 

The story of She, as I understand it, is the account of the 
adventures of Leo Vincey, Ludwig Horace Holly, and one Job, 
a servant, who leave England to discover the city of Kér, in 
which has lived Ayesha or She who must be obeyed, for two 
thousand years. Here then we have the impossible adventures 


of a hero and his companions, which form the common theme of 
all t the romances above detailed. 
Mr. Haggard, like Mr. Peter Magnus, does not like originality, 
a even Mr. Andrew 1o” iS COl mp ‘lled to own that the idea of 
person living on for ever is not new. I should think not, 
indee d. Kven those readers who have never heard of the 


“Wandering Jew,” “Sabathiel,’ ‘“ Clanudian, “A Strange 
Story,” and “Van der Decken,” may remember the philosophic 
carpenter, Mr. Muddle, in “ Peter Simple,’ whose theory was 


that in 27,672 years everything that was going on then would 
be going on with the same people as were existing at the 
present time.” I hope also that no originality will be claimed 
for the idea of a city ruined for two thousand years. If any such 


im were set up it would sure ‘ly be by someone who had never 
r ead Thomas Moore’s “The Epicurean,” Flaubert’s “Salammbo,’ 
Preseott? s histories of “The Conquest of Mexico,” and 
“The Conquest of Peru,’ Théophile Gautier’s stories, or heard 
of dead cities of the past, as they may be seen in Egypt and 


Southern America. Indeed, it would seem a strange coincidence 
if Mr. Haggard had never heard of these, for most assuredly 
his descriptions of Kér reminded me of Usemal in Fuestan, 

the royal residence of the ancient kings of the Maya nation, 

and Montezuma’s mighty capital, and the people of Kor seem 
to have had no more ingenuity or originality in their funeral rites 
than Mr. Haggard himself. Of course, it is only to be presumed 
that Mr. Haggard has been to Africa, since he writes about 
nothing else, “but surely he got the marriage customs of the 
Ams ahagger, who were ruled by their women, from Bishop 
Hall’s Mundus Alter et Idem. As to the description of Kér 
it is little more than a paraphrase of Camponella’s description 
of “ The City of the Sun.” It would be also very interesting to 
know if Mr. Haggard had ever read Bacon’s “ New Atlantis,” 
before he described the caves of Kor, or invented Noot the 
hermit, with his mysterious secret for preserving life, or evolved 
the idea of the pillar of fire. If Mr. Haggard had not read 
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Bacon it is very strange, and, if he had read Bacon, all I can 
say is, he has not merely no imagination but no invention, and 
cannot even paraphrase decently. | 

If Mr. Haggard’s idea of an undying personage is not new, and 
his idea of aruined city is not new, and the manners and customs 
of the people are not new, and the architecture and caves of Kér 
are not new, and the hermit and the pillar of fire are borrowed 
from Bacon, it remains to be seen what it is Mr. Haggard has to 
offer to his readers for the sum of six shillings. 

Other incidents in the book are a storm, which can hardly be 
called new, and two lions who swim out into the broad river to eat 
their men. This last certainly is new, and about as natural as a shark 
walking ashore to eat labourers in a neighbouring field would be. 
One lion is shot, but the other, having climbed on to a convenient 
bank in the middle of the deep river, brings off a combat with a 
crocodile which is a worthy companion picture to ‘‘ The Man and 
Dog Fight ”’ sacred to the memory of The Daily Telegraph. The 
next incident is a bit of ordinary cannibalism, which Mr. Haggard 
calls “ Hot Potting,” but which would be better described as 
“ Pot Boiling,” and which is followed by a free fight, in which 
the hero uses the whole corpse of a man, as does Gargantua, 
who, according to his historian, beat his assailants off the rock 
“as a mason beats off little nobs of stone,’ another felicitous 
instance of Mr. Haggard’s originality. The next incident detailed 
is that of the narrator taking “two swarthy demons ”’ in his arms 
and crushing them as easily as an ordinary man would crush wal- 
nuts, till their ribs cracked and crunched up beneath his grip. 


“ Lying on my back, then, so that their bodies might protect me from spear-thrusts 
from above, J slowly crushed the life out of them; and as I did so, strange as it may 
seem, I thought what the amiable Head of my College at Cambridge (who is a 
member of the Peace Society) and my brother fellows would say if, by clairvoyance, 
they could see me, of all men, playing such a bloody game.” 


One would think that after Mr. Holly had crushed his foes to 
death, and had indulged in such pleasant mental relaxation, his 
assailants, like his readers, would have had enough of it. But 
no! they were made of doughtier stuff; and Mr. Haggard, evi- 
dently not wanting to drop a good thing, goes on : 


“Soon my assailants grew faint, and almost ceased to struggle. Their breath had 
failed them, and they were dying; but still I dared not leave them, for they died very 
slowly. I knew that if I released my grip they would revive.” 


This is a pretty little example of Mr. Haggard’s best style, and 
the casual way he has of returning to his subjects; but I will 
have more to say about this later on. 

The next “incident” is one in which old Billali describes how 
he fell in love with a mummy, and how he used to “creep up to 
her and kiss her cold face;” and how, when his Mamma found 
out his rather innocent attachment to an ancient corpse, she “set 
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fire to her hair, and she burned fiercely, even down to her feet; 
for those who are.thus kept burn excellently well.” The narrator 
‘is then requested to-cast his eyes on the ceiling, and there, sure 
enough, on the roof of the sepulchre, was a peculiar unctuous 
and sooty mark, three feet or more across.”’ 

I should not have troubled to quote and italicise the above 
—which, by the way, has nothing to do with the story—if Mr. 
Haggard had not gone out of his way in a recent article to de- 
nounce the writers of “realistic” novels, and had not said, 

“Whatever there is brutal in humanity, and God knows that 
there is plenty,—whatever there is th at is carnal and filthy, is 
here brought into prominence and thrust before the reader’s 
eyes.” It seems to me that to describe accurately and truthfully 
a scene or an incident, no matter what its nature, is the first duty 
of a novelist, provided always that the scene or incident grows 
naturally out of the story. Mr. Haggard’s literary method is 
different, however; for, whenever he vets his hero into some mess 
out of which he cannot conveniently extricate him, he somewhat 
naively says, “ After this I fainted, and remembered no more till I 
found myself,”’ etc. ; or, “I fell asleep, and when I woke I discovered 
myself in,” ete. This ingenious way of solving the difficulty is 
resorted to over and over again. Surely it is better art to go 
straight ahead and describe what took place, than to drag in dis- 
gusting scenes, which have nothing to do with the story at all, 
for the mere sake of cre: iting nasty impressions, and “to shut 
one’s eyes,” “fall asleep,” or “ faint,’ in order to.get out of 
a difficulty in a cheap way peculiar to penny-dreadfuls. To 
me Mr. Haggard’s method seems about as ingenious as that of the 
man who, having told a story, is asked, “ Well, what happened 
then?” says, “ Oh; I left after that! ” Tf, for instance, a murder 
or seduction occurs in a book, it should be described. There is 
a great difference, however, between doing this and telling a dirty 
story for the mere sake of telling it. 

Nor is this the only occasion on which Mr. Haggard sins against 
good taste and his own theory. In another place he drags j in an 
” ident which has nothing to do with the story, and reminds one 
of Nero’s Christian candles, and Mark Twain’s stoker, who, when 
burning mummies, said to his mate, “ Here, chuck us out a King, 
hese darned plebeians won’t burn worth a cent.” Mr. Haggard, 
be it remembered, virginibus puerisque cantat : 





‘On rushed the bearers of the flaming corpses, and, meeting at a spot about twenty 
paces in front of us, built their gh: stly burdens crossways into a huge bonfire. 
Heavens! how they roared and { lared! No tar-barrel could have burned as those 
mummies did! Nor was this all. Suddenly I saw one great fellow seize a flaming 


human arm that had fallen from its parent flame, and rush off into the darkness. 
Presently he stopped, and a tall streak of fire shot up into the air, illumining the 
gloom and also the lamp from which it sprang. That lamp was the mummy of a 
woman tied to a stout stake let into the rock, and he had fired her hair. On he went 
a few paces and touched a second, then a third, and a fourth, till at last we were sur- 
rounded on all three sides by a great ring of bodies flaring furiously ; the material 
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with which they were preserved having rendered them so inflammable that the flame 
would literally spout out of the ears and mouth in tongues of fire a foot or more in 
length.” 

The Daily News finds this a noble example of the nothingness 
of life, and sees in the following philosophy as deep as Hamlet’s 
lines on “Imperial Cesar, dead and turned to clay.’ To me 
the levity seems worthy of a costermonger : 

“Those old citizens of Kor burned as—to judge from their sculptures and inscrip- 
tions, they had lived—very fast and with the utmost liberality, What is more, there 
were plenty of them. As soon as ever a mummy had burned down to the ankles, 
which it did in about twenty minutes, the feet were kicked away and another one 
put in its place.” 

Evide ntly, having read that Hamlet said he could “ drink hot 
blood,” he proceeds to introduce a character to show us how it is 
done. An hysterical demoniac is consequently introduced into 
the sports, who shrieks out for “a black goat,” which is instantly 
killed, and the blood given to her to drink. In commenting on 
this, the hero, who tells the story, says: “I thought that the 
entertainment was now over, and fee ling rather queer,’ etc. 

Mr. Haggard has taken creat pains to explain that he is not a 
member of the realistic school. He need have no fe ar, however, 
that any District Inspector of the naturalistic school will claim 
him for his own. For all this, Mr. Haggard’s remark seems to 
me about as humorously impertine nt as would be the action of 
Eliza Armstrong writing to the Times to indignantly repudiate the 
idea that she ever was a graduate of Girton college. M. Zola, 
and even the lesser lights of the Zola system, can at least con- 
struct and parse simple sentences. 

As to incidents, there is besides those I have already men- 
tioned, only one more, and even Mr. Haggard, Mr. Lang, 0 or the 
Daily News will not tell me that a magic bowl. in which may be 
seen reflected any action which is happening in any part of the 
world is not at least as old in fiction as the necromancers of 
the Middle Ages. 

Mr. Hag vard, not having sufficient invention to explain satis- 
factorily how his characters got into Kor leaves us in as great 
doubt as to how they got out “of the city, and merely concludes, 
after he has conveniently killed off Job, by saying : 


“ As for the adventures that subsequently befel us, strange and 
I have, after deliberation, determined not to record them here. . Suffice it to say, 
that we did, after incredible hardships and privations, reach the Zambesi, which proved 
to be about one hundred and seventy miles south cf where Billali left us.” 


varied as they were 


This style of winding up a romance may be very sil but it 
is suspiciously like the true of the writer of penny -dreadfuls, 
who, when he has entangled his hero in complications from 
which he cannot rescue him, “comes to Hecuba,” and “ To be 
continued in our next.” Can it be that Mr. Hageard means to 


treat us to “The future adventures of Leo Vincey and Ludwig 
Horace Holly”? 
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[ have purposely contented myself with quickly passing over 
the works from which Mr. Haggard has crammed, and from 
which he has taken his inspiration and details, for, as I have said 
before, I have no quarrel with him for appropriating an idea which 
is public property. I care nothing either for his having gone to 
other~books for his e.g All authors have borrowed one 
from the other, and this plagiarism is perfectly legitimate, pro- 
vided the borrower improves on the original. My contention is 
that Mr. Haggard has not improved on his originals, but has 
rather spoiled what he has stolen. In Mr. Haggard’s book I find 
none of the powerful imagination, the elaborate detail, the vivid 
English which would entitle his w ork to be described as a romance. 
It might be somewhat unfair to demand as much from Mr. 
Haggard as from Defoe, Swift, Poe, Victor Hugo or Dumas, 
but surely he and his friends claim for him a place as high as 

that held by Jules Verne. 

If this last writer has not the same divine gifts of words as had 
Scott or Victor Hugo, he has at any rate given to the world a 
wonderful series of romances set forth in a clear, simple, gram- 
matical style. As to his plots, they are above reproach, for he 
merely exaggerates scientific actualities, and even his wildest 
ideas have a solid basis of fact. He has avoided no difficulty, 
however great, and in all his books has given for every incident 
perfectly “satisfactory explanations, and figures which a child could 
understand. Indeed, he has done more than this, for in his 
“Twenty Thousand Leagues Under the Sea” he anticipated the 
torpedo by many years s, and I believe it is quite agreed that if 
the statistics given in “ From the Earth to the Moon” could be 
followed out, a projectile might reach the moon. 

Jules Verne’s style is not the most perfect, but if Mr. Haggard’s 
could compare with it, I would have nothing to say. As has 
already been shown, pace Mr. Andrew Lang, Mr. Haggard has 
invented no new story or details, and I can therefore find no 
points of similarity between him and Jules Verne, unless his 
power lies in his capabilities as a storyteller or in his style. As 
to his method of storytelling, it seems to me to be the method of 
the modern melodrama. Irrelevant incidents are dragged in 
anyhow and without any apparent reason. They are never, as | 
have said before, accounted for in any way, and they appear and 
disappear as conveniently as the revolving scenes at Drury Lane 
or the Adelphi. When Mr. Haggard has tired us out with his 
“hot potting” scene, Mr. Ludwig Horace Holly shuts his eyes, 
and “ Billali,” the stage manager, says, Cease!” and the scene 
revolves and displays the very pre tty and truly pathetic scene of 
“the little foot”? above alluded to. When “the little foot” has 
been safely stowed away in Mr. Holly’s “ Gladstone bag,” the 
scene changes again, and when Billali has been pulled out of a 
bog-hole the scene revolves and we arrive on “The Plains of 
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Kor,” and so on and so on till half-past eleven, when the curtain 
is rang down, and the audience are left wondering at what they 
have seen and how the principal characters, Mr. Leo Vincey and 
L. Horace Holly, will find their way across. the plains of Kér to 
their lodgings in the Hampstead Road. Indeed, we are left at a 
loss to know what it is all about, and why it was ever written 
There is not one single bit of humanity of any kind in it, and 
Mr. Leo Vincey and Mr. 4. Horace Holly have about as much 
character as two bundles of Messrs. Cooper Cooper and Co.’s 
three-and-sixpenny tea sent by parcels post on receipt of P.O.O. 
The supernatural element, which is represented by Ayesha, is 
about as impressive as the singing chambermaid who represents 
the naughty fairy of a pantomime in tights and a tow wig, and 
when she blanches the hair of Ustane by touching her on the 
head, the reader is forcibly reminded that Bridal Bouquet bloom 
is warranted not to come off. Mr. Haggard has, however, not 
been content to try and write a mere fairy tale. He has written 
to the papers to say that this bowrgeoise story, which is read and 
re-read with delight in Bermondsey and Bayswater and Blooms- 
bury, has a moral. I must confess I should never have done Mr. 
Haggard the injustice of discovering it if he had not said so, and, 
even now, I am at a loss to find it. Ayesha, a pantomime fairy, 
murders Killikrates the priest and flies to Kor, where, two 
thousand years afterwards, she is followed by his descendant Leo 
Vincey, who means to murder her in return. After cohabiting 
with Ustane, who takes a fancy to him, Leo deserts her for 
Ayesha, who falls in love with him, after first toying with his 
friend Holly. She has displayed her charms to both gentlemen, 
but, as Mr. Haggard and the divorce court reports would mf 
“there was nothing wrong ’’ between her and Holly. Indeed, it 
may be well to use Mr. Haggard’s Ss own passionate words : 

“Then of a sudden, even as [ stretched out my arms to clasp, she straightened 
herself, and a quick change passed over her. Reaching out her hand she held it over 
my head, and it seemed to me that something flowed from it that chilled me back t 
common sense, and a knowledge of propriety and the domestic virtues !” 

Could anything be more utterly banal ? 

Leo, however, instead of avenging his ancestor, falls in love with 
She (to borrow Mr. Haggard’s style fora moment) and is stricken 
with grief when fer is “consumed by the fire of life Where is 
the moral ? 3 

The casual reference to Mr. Haggard’s style reminds me that 
I have so far only dealt with the origin of his story and his 
construction of it. It yet remains to be seen what style of 
language he employs to compensate for his lack of imagination 
and deficiency i in constructive power, and to raise his book above 
the level of the penny-dreadful. 

Mr. Haggard cannot write English at all. I do not merely 
refer to his bad grammar, which a boy at a Board School w ould 
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deserve to be birched for. He cannot construct the most ordinary 
sentence, and his lack of words raises far more smiles than his 
jocose references to “Gladstone bags,” ‘‘ Paysandu tongues,”’ 
“ Bryant and May matches,” “The Army and Navy Stores,” etc., 
which are about: as appropriate in the tombs of Kér as would 
have been the mention of “ Day and Martin’s blacking”’ by 
Dante in the Inferno, or of “ Pears’ soap” by Milton im his 
Paradise Regained. Unieed,if Mr. Haggard could write English 
at all, She might have ranked as a romance instead of, as it most 
assuredly will do, a penny-dreadful. 

What is one to think of the following sentence taken from the 
very first page ? 

“ He was very tall, very broad, and hada look of power and grace of bearing that 


seemed as native to him as it is to a wild stag. 


On page 7 we have a recurrence of the same error : 


‘There are some events of which each circumstance and surrounding detail seems 
to be graven on the memory in such fashion that we cannot forget it, [sic] and so it is 
with the scene that I am about to describe.” 


On page § we have a choice example of Mr. Haggard’s pet way 
of constructing sentences : 

‘“ And so I stood and stared, and felt a sort of grim satisfaction in the sense of my 
own loneliness; for I had neither father, nor mother, nor brother; and as Z did so 
there came a knock at my door.”’ 

Yet again we find on page 16: 

“Of course poor Vincey’s sudden death created a great stir in the College; but as 
he was known to be [sic] very ill,” ete. 

Two pages further on we stumble across : 

‘Suddenly I remembered the letter which he had left with the chest. I fetched it 
and opened 2.” 

Here, on page 23, is an example of Mr. Haggard’s humour : 

“So occupied was I with my own thoug rhts, the it I regret to state that I put a piece 
of bacon in his tea in mistake for a lump of sug 

I will leave others to criticise Mr. Haggard’s Greek. Mr. 
Haggard states that it is ‘“‘ very good Greek of the period.” I 
will content myself with the translation, which on page 35 is 
sald to be both “accurate and elegant.’ In the translation, on 
page 30, I find: 


‘A magician having a knowledge of all things, and life and loveliness that does 
| Sti ; not die. » 

I can only say, if the Greek is only as “ accurate and elegant ” 
as the English, it is worth the four pages given up to it “for 
general convenience in reading.’ 

The following phrase on page 45 is almost as nicely expressed 
as Hamlet’s paraphrase 


“IT know that there are curious things and forces in nature which we rarely meet 
with, and, when we do meet them, cannot understand.” 
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Again, on page 55, Mr. Haggard declines to be fettered by 
rules which were made for slaves :-— 


‘But now again we are drifting down on the breakers, though with lessened 
speed, for the wind had [sic] fallen,” ete. 


On page 109, Mr .Haggard writes :— 

‘*T crept off to my own little sepulchre, not forgetting before | laid [svc} down 
in it,’’ etc. 

Mr. Holly, before he puts the charred foot of the corpse in 
his Gladstone bag, muses poetically over it as follows: 

“T took this cold fragment of mortality in my hand and looked at it in the light of 


the lamp, with feelings which I cannot describe, so mixed up were they between 
astonishment, fear, and fascination.’ 


« “ A little oasis of dry in the midst of the miry wilderness,” isa 
vile phrase, but is comparatively inoffensive contrasted with the 
following specimen of slipshod inversion-: 


* Presently we rolled ourselves up in our blankets and tried to go to sleep, but so 
far as I was concerned, the bull-frogs and the extraordinary roaring and alarming 
sounds produced by hundreds of snipe hovering high in the air, made sleep an 
impossibility, to say nothing of our other discomforts.” 


Not to mention the grammar which Mr. Haggard keeps for 
a bonne bouche at the end, what could be more Mrs. Gampish 
than the following : 


* Yes, to cast them off, to have done with the foul and meen places of the world ; 


and, like to those glittering points above me, to rest on high wrapped for ever in the 
brightness of our better selves, that even now shine in us as fire faintly shines within 
those lurid balls, and lay down our littleness in that wide glory of our dreams, that 
invisible but surrounding good, from which all truth and beauty comes !”’ [Sic]. 


Mr. Haggard is so sparing of his descriptions that it is a pity 
when he does try and explain a little if we cannot follow him 
easily 

“ On each side of this particular rock-chamber was a long and solid stone table, 
about three feet wide by three feet six in height, hewn out of the living rock, of 
which it had formed part, and was still attached to at the base.’ 

A little further on we hear that they were met by four mutes 
who arranged themselves, “the women in front and the men 
behind of us,” and on the same page we hear that “ Billali is a 


gentleman at the [sic] bottom.” In the most serious way Mr. 
Holly says he will “go off his head,” and he describes his poor 
dying friend ‘as quite off his head.’’ In fact, it seems quite a 


favourite poetical expression of his. In attempting to describe 
an inscription he refers to “the extraordinary characters of 
which I have already spoken, but which I do not remember 
sufficient of to illustrate.” In describing the much-vaunted rock 
over which Leo, Holly, Ayesha, and Job travel to the pillar of 
fire, he says : 


“The mouth of the cavern that we had been following gave on to a most curious 
and tremendous spur of rock, which jutted out in mid-air into the gulf before us for @ 
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distance of some fifty yards, coming to a sharp point at its termination, and re- 
sembling nothing that I can think of so much as the spur from the leg of a cock in 
shape ¥ 


This may be an exact description, but Mr. Haggard should 
remember that we are not all so well up in the anatomy of fowls 
as to know what part of the bird is technically called “ a leg of 
a cock in shape.’ 

The following is an « xample o of Mr. Haggard’s “ most tolerable 
and not to be endured ”’ Dogberryan style : : 


“Or was it that the frame once charged with its marvellous virtue could bear no 
more, so that were the proces veated the two impregnations neutralised each other, 
and left the body on which they acted as it was before it ever came into contact with 


the very essence of life.”’ 


If I understand the book at all, Mr. Haggard says exactly 
what was not the case, and the very opposite to what he wants to 
say. But to follow him any more would only be a weariness to 
the flesh, and_to prove olin has already been proved—namely, 
that he does not know the ve ry rudiments of the language which 
he attempts to write. 

I have (oye to show that Mr. Haggard has no new 
story to tell, and that he has only cooked up very ‘old material with 
very “er: English. | wi content myself by showing that not 
only has he dressed up other people’s ideas in his own “inimitable 
style, but that he has taken other people’s verses and boiled 
them down into watery prose broth to suit the palates of the 
un-read whom he addresses. The following incomparable lines 
are taken from Tennyson’s Merlin and Vivien:— 


» And since he kept his mind on one sole aim, 
Nor ever ft che d fierce w ine, nor tasted flesh, 
Nor owned a sensual! wish, to him the wall 


That sunders ghosts and shadow-casting men 


3ecame a crystal, and he saw thro’ it.” 


This is how Mr. Haggard treats them: 


“For the man was wise and very ancient, and by purity and abstinence, and the 
contemplations of his innocent mind, had worn thin the veil between that which we 
see and the great invisible truths, the whisper of those wings at times we hear as 
they sweep through the gross air of the world.” 


Short extracts only show vaguely how bad Mr. Haggard’s 
English is, The man, however, who could write “he spoke to 
She” can have no ear atall. Of course I know that he uses 
“she” as @ proper noun, but that makes no difference at all, and 
all the underlining in the world will never make “ he spoke to 
She ” otherwise than offensive. It is as gross and Mary Janeish 
as his other expression, ‘‘I had not even got the heart,” etc., 
and offends the eye and ear. It could only have been written 
by a man who not only knew nothing, but cared nothing for 
“English undefiled ;” and I am afraid that neither time nor 
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tide nor the wit of all the log-rollers will ever make Mr. 
Haggard any better than a writer of penny-dreadfuls. 

It is a sad thing to own that such a commonplace book as She, so 
full of other men’s ideas, and so crammed with tawdry sentiment 
and bad English should have become the success it has undoubtedly 
been. Itis a bad sign for English literature and English taste, 
and argues that the English Press which has trumpeted its 
success must be utterly corrupt, and the people who have listened 
and believed must be very ignorant and wholly devoid of judg- 
ment of any kind. God help English literature when English 
people lay aside their Waverley novels, and the works of De foe, 
Swift, Thackeray, Charlotte Bronté, George Eliot, and even 
Charles Reade for the penny-dreadfuls of Mr. Haggard and 
Hugh Conway. 

AUGUSTUS M, MOORE. 
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Frew persons, if any, can be quite indifferent to the subject of 
this article. Statistics eo to show that more than six hundred 
million railway journeys have been accomplished within the 
United Kingdom in one year. Perhaps every third investor 
in the country holds railway stock. Add to this the special 
interest felt by more than one hundred and fifty thousand railway 
employés in the fluctuations of railway policy, and the indig- 
nation, not always reasonable, from time to time aroused by 
railway accidents, and it will be found that a systematic scheme 
of railway reform would affect a greater number of persons than 
any other change of our institutions. The law which governs 
railways is hardly fifty years old, and during that period it has 
been incessantly reported on by committees and commissions 
from isolated points of view ; but it has never been examined by 
Parliament as a whole, and the contents of the special Acts which 
regulate rates and fares are known to only a few experts. 

The general enactments affecting railways are perhaps more 
than a hundred in number, and copious additions are made 
annually to the special Acts affe cting individual companies. The 
numerous Bills, of which due notice has been given for the 
present Session, are not of a very comprehensive character, but 
rather of the kind which directors engaged in watching the 
development of traffic may be expected annually to promote ; — 
with the ultimate result of lessening the number of the cor- 
porations by which the carrying business of the country is to be 
conducted, the present number ‘of these corporations having been 
already limited in anticipation by a sanguine railway magnate 
to seven. To quote from the ‘Re port “of the Amalgamation 
Committee of 1872 :— 


‘Committees and Commissions carefully chosen, have for the last thirty years 
clung to one form of competition after another ; it has nevertheless become more and 
more evident that competition must fail to do for railways what it does for ordinary 
trade... . In spite of the recommendation of these authorities, combination and 
amalgamation have proceeded at the instance of the companies without check, 
and almost without regulation.” 


All this development has been accomplished nominally by the 
action of innumerable shareholders, banded together in a large 
number of private partnerships ; but in reality by the action of 
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comparatively few resolute individuals. As was pointed out by 
Mr. Herbert Spencer in the Ldinburgh Review so far back as 
1854, the constitution of railway companies is purely democratic 
in theory, and purely aristocratic in practice. That is to say, In 
theory the directors are the servants ; in practice they are the 
masters of the shareholders. With respect to the management 
of the original line in which the shareholder first invested his 


money, this is all very right and proper. It is not for share- 
holders, but for directors and traffic - managers, to fix rates and 
fares, and to conduct negotiations with rival companies. But 
with regard to extension Bills, very different considerations arise. 
Every shareholder has, or ought to have, some sort of o pinion as 
to whether his original venture ought to be extended or not. 
This principle is recognised by those standing orders which 


require the consent of shareholders to be asked to every extension 
Bill, and also by the Courts of Law, which have over and over again 
prevented directors from defraying expenses of extension Bills out 
of corporate funds. Yet compared with the enormous number of 
extension Bills which are promoted annually, the instances are 
but few indeed in which dissentient shareholders have made 
their voices heard in a matter which so deeply concerns them. 
The proxy system is all-powerful, and such iaiameanl discontent 
as there is seldom goes further than a pistol shot or two at the 
ordinary meeting. But it is very doubtful whether external 
authority can do more for the shareholders than it has already 
done. The “ Warncliffe’’ order is very explicit, and not only 
ensures clear notice of every extension Bill being served on every 
shareholder, but allows the dissentient shareholder to fight to 
the death with his company before a parliamentary committee. 
It seems a pity that bond fide dissent should have to sustain 
so unequal a contest at its own expense, and it may be sug- 
gested as desirable, that the dissentient shareholder should not 
be mulcted in costs, care being taken that the privilege of liti- 
gating gratis should not be utilised by persons who become 
shareholders for the mere purpose 0 litigation. For it is a 
curious fact, that in most of the instances in which a shareholder 

sues his own company, he has been promoting, not the interests 
of his own company, but a rival company, whose interest it is 
that the extension line should not be made. As for the proxy 
system, it appears to be a necessary one for the purpose of 
obtaining the statutory guantum of consents, if for no other. 
But the free criticism of shareholders cannot be too much 
encouraged. The Midland Railway directors allow shareholders 
to travel free to the place of meeting. This is a policy so wise, 
that it ought to be universally imitated, and might even receive 
legislative sanction. A freer current of criticism by shareholders 

could not fail to be of use. The substitution of two classes for 
three, the providing better accommodation for the third-class 
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assengers, the constructing branches bes thinly populated dis- 
tricts, if at all, by light railways, —these are matters quite within 
the ane of an ordinary shareholder’s understanding ; and if his 
directors do not share his views upon such matters, it is desirable 
he should ask them the reason why. With regard to Private Bill 
7 ao generally, the complaint is often made that the time 
Parliament is too much taken up by it. That permanent 
special knowledge which is so indispensable is, no doubt, secured 
to House of Commons’ Committees by the appointment of referees, 
and a great improvement has been effected of late by the reference 
of all Amalgamation Bills toa joint committee of the two Houses. 
But looking to the complexity of the questions which come before 
each committee, it is to be feared that public interests, in the 
broad sense of the term, are but feebly represented. In pursuance 
of the Standing Orders, copies of Bills are deposited at the 
Treasury, the Board of Trade, and other public departments : but 
except where a departmental interest is concerned, the Crown is 
unrepresented, and the public unprotected. The fixing of tolls is 
left entirely to the discretion of the Parliamentary Committees 
in the following terms : 


“ The committee on every railway Bill shall fix the tolls, and shall determine th: 
maximum rates of charges for the conveyance of passengers, with a due amount of 


luggage or of goods, on such rai vy: and st 
and the cost of locomotive | 
veyance of passengers.”’ 


rates of charge shall include the tolls 
other expense connected with the con- 


The House of Lords, indeed, requires (Standing Order No. 90) 
that, no alteration of existing tolls may be effected without a 
previous report from the Board of Trade; but a report is not 
final, and the House may either adopt it or not as they please. 
And the insertion into so many special Acts of an exemption 
from Government duty—which will be referred to more at leneth 
presently—seems to show the want of some public officer, whose 
duty it should be to consider each measure as a whole. A reform 
in the direction indicated was suggested by the Royal Commission 
of 1867, which recommended that all railway Bills, after a second 
reading, should be referred to the Board of Trade for special 
report. And so far back as 1846 Parliament endeavoured to 
protect the public by the enactment that the Commissioners of 
Railways should present reports upon competing schemes. ‘This 
was done for five years, but with indifferent success, and it could 
not be predicted that the interference of a Government Depart- 
ment would be uniformly beneficial. But that it might be pro- 
ductive of some advantage is obvious, and it would at least have 
the certain result of simplifying the form of the law. The 
present number of special railway Acts is about three thousand. 

Turning from private to public legislation, we are at once 
confronted with the Railway and Canal Traffic Bill by which 
Lord Stanley, following Mr. Chamberlain and Mr. Mundella, 
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proposes to reorganise and extend the powers of the Railway 
Commission, and to bring about a general revision of railway and 
canal rates. I will examine this Bill presently, but must first 
direct attention to a few salient features of general railway law. 
The public cannot be too often reminded “that every railway is 
in theory a public highway, upon which every person, upon pay- 
ment of toll, may drive a train of his own, either competing with 
the company owning the line for the custom of the public, or 
carrying his own goods on his own account. The words of the 
Act of 1845 are that “on payment of the tolls from time to time 
demandable all companies and persons shall be entitled to use 
the railway with engines and carriages properly constructed ; 
while section 108, which allows the owning company to frame 
regulations for the use of the railway, prescribes that “ no such 
regulations shall authorise the closing of the railway except in 
case of necessity.” This right, however, for obvious reasons, has 
never been exercised except by agreement with the owning com- 
pany, and about thirteen years ago the Court of C hancery dis- 
tinctly refused to grant an injunction for the purpose of enforcing 
it. But the existence of the right in theory, and the nullification 
of it in practice, seem to show that, as the companies cannot be 
forced to admit competing carriers upon their lines, the time has 
come for compelling them to conduct the carrying business them- 
selves. At present no company is directly compellable under the 
general law to run any train but one “ parliamentary ”’ train per 
diem ; and as for animals and goods the companies may decline 
to carry them altogether. Some companies, indeed, e.g., the 
Lancashire and Yorkshire and the Great Northern, have the 
obligation to carry merchandise laid upon them by their special 
Acts ; ; the suburban companies are mostly under an obligation to 
ran workmen’s trains ; ; the Great Northern is under the peculiar 
obligation to.run third-class carriages at the bidding of the Board 
of Trade ; and the Cheap Trains “Act of 1883 has provided an 
elaborate process for compelling the companies to afford sufficient 
third-class accommodation at penny-per-mile fares on pain of losing 
the exemption from passenger duty attaching under that Act to 
third-class traffic. But, generally speaking, all the public has 
to rely upon, in the case of a company providing insufficient 
accommodation, is the power of obtaining from the railway com- 
missioners an injunction, compelling the company complained of to 
afford “ reasonable facilities for the receiving, forwarding, and de- 
livering of traffic.” Now there is no-great practical g erievance. In 
most cases the self-interest of the companies and the interest of 
the public will be found to coincide, Where the public require 
accommodation, it pays the companies to provide it, and it 1s 
provided as a ceneral rule. But it is a serious matter that those 
who own the highways of the country should be in the position 
of being able to discontinue working ‘the highways themselves, 
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and of being also able to defeat the right of other people to work 
them. Far more serious is the question of fares and rates, which 
are, within the statutory maximum, practically at large. Here 
again we are brought face to face with a theoretical restriction 
which has never been put into practice. The 86th section of the 
Railway Clauses Consolidation Act is as follows :— 


“ Tt shall be lawful for the company to use and employ locomotive engines or othe 
moving power, and carriages and wagons to be drawn or propelled thereby, and t 
carry and convey upon the railway all such passengers and goods as shall be offered 
to them for that purpose, and to make such reasonable charges as they may from time 
to time determine upon, not exceeding the tolls by the special Act authorised to be 


taken by them.” 

This enactment clearly imposes a restriction upon the otherwise 
unlimited powers of the company to charge as they please within 
the maximum. But what does this vague restriction of reason- 
ableness mean? Since it was first imposed (in 1845) hundreds 
of thousands of charges, deemed by those who paid them to be 
“unreasonable,” cannot fail to have been made, but no word of 
complaint has reached the ear of any court of law unless the 
complainant has been able to bring forward an instance in which 
other customers of the company have been charged more than 
he. The equal treatment of all has been the special care of the 
legislature in a long series of special Acts, in the Railway 
Clauses Consolidation Act 1845, and in the Railway and Canal 
Traffic Act 1854. But this consideration, apart from the single 
word “reasonable”? in the single enactment which we have 


referred to, is the only barrier against the fares being raised to 
their maximum throughout the kingdom. Practically, therefore, 
the maximum proves “the only limit, and in practice the benefit 
of the restriction is wholly lost, and the maximum, depending as 
it does upon the special Acts of each company, is anything but 


uniform. The South-Eastern, on some part of its line, may charge 
33d. per head per mile irrespective of class. The London, 
Chatham, and Dover is restricted to 2d., 14d., and 1d. for first, 
second, and third-class passengers respectively.* The Great 
Western alone seems to enjoy the privilege of a separate 
maximum for second-class express. Seven great companies—the 
Great Western, the London and North-Western, the London 
Brighton and "South Coast, the Great Northern, the Great 
Hastern, the Lancashire, and the North -EKastern—may at least on 

some parts of their lines add the passenger duty to their m: me 
mum fares. The other companies seem “to have no such powe 

but one of them, the Great Eastern, may charge 14d. per at 


* One of the chief questions to be considere d in relation to any proposed agen 
gamation of companies is what is to be the future scale of tolls applicable to the 
whole system. It has been frequently sugge Marty on high authority that iilemantion 
should in no case be allowed without revision of tolls ; but this principle, although 
followed in the earlier cases of the London and North-Western and Great Eastern 
Companies, was disregarded in the case of the amalgamation of the Great Western 
and Bristol and Exeter Railway Companies. 
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third class, whereas the normal maximum is only ld. As for 
the rates for animals, merchandise, and parcels ( both maximum 
and actual) they vary infinitely. The maximum rates are thus 
spoken of in the report of the Royal Commission of 1867. 


“‘Some important commodities are altogether omitted, and the class in which a 
particular article is placed in the Act of one company is not always the same as that 
in which the same article is placed in the Act of another company. For instance, the 
Midland Railway Company has its power of levying tolls divided over three Acts. In 
one Act coals are classed in the lowest class, with a maximum toll of 1d. per ton per 
mile ; in another Act they are classed in the second class, with toll of 1}d. In one 
Act grain is classed in the lowest class but one, with a toll of 145d; in the two other 
Acts it is placed in the next class but one, with a maximum toll of 2d. The Great 


Western would appear to have thirteen Acts with toll and rate clauses. The enumera- 
tion is moreover extremely imperfect. One Act enumerates 22 articles, another 98, 
another 160; the Acts adding at the end of the an ghest class general wi rae to include 
all other articles and matters not enumerated in the previous classes.’ 


With regard to actual rates, the Railway Commissioners, in 
one of their earlier reports recommended that they should have 
the power of determining what charges are “reasonable ”’ within 
the meaning of the 86th section of the Act of 1845 above referred 
to. This is a bold suggestion, but I do not see why it should 
not be carried out. 

It is clear that in many of its most important points railway law 
is ludicrously imperfect. The law says that every railway is a 
highway, but the courts confine the use of railways to the owners. 
The law says thatall charges must be “ reasonable;’’ but provides 
no machinery whatever for resisting an unreasonable charge. The 
maximum charges themselves are contained in “ special Acts’ 
innumerable, and so far as the maximum is not exceeded, and 
every person is charged alike, may be varied daily. With regard 
to passengers, it is believed that this enormous power of per- 
petual variation is seldom exercised oppressively. But with 
regard to goods, the expression “ rates numbered by millions ”’ has 
passed into a proverb. A general revision, simplification, and 
consolidation of toll clauses is admitted to be desirable. To what 
extent such a revision should go, is a question of the greatest 
difficulty ; but as a cry of confiscation might possibly be raised, it 
is important to call attention to the fact that every railway Act 
passed since 1845 contains the following, or a very similar 
clause :— 

“ Nothing herein contained shall be deemed or construed to exempt the railways by 
this Act authorised to be made from the provisions of any general Act relating to 
railways, or to the better and more impartial audit of the accounts of railway com- 
panies now in force, or which may hereafter pass during this or any future session of 
Parliament, or from any future revision or alteration under the authority of Parliament 
of the maximum rates of fares and charges or of the rates of small parcels authorised 
by this Act.” 

In accordance with this clause (but not before the passing of 
Amalgamation Bills gave the opportunity for putting it in force) 
it was provided in 1859 that the maximum charges of the 
Lancashire and Yorkshire Railway Company might be revised 
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by the Board of Trade when the dividend upon ordinary stock 
should amount to 8 per cent., and in 1863 that the Great Western 
‘harges might be revised when the dividend should amount to 


6 per cent. It must be added that, notwithstanding the seem- 
y clear terms of the clause, Lord Bramwell has recently 
leclared in the House of Lords, “ with confidence, and speaking 


1 lawyer,” that they merely refer to the particular revision of 
ates authorised by the Government Purchase Act of 1844, which 
can only come into for ce when a 10 per cent. dividend is being 
paid, and which must be so regulated as to ensure the continuance 
f such 10 per cent. diviliead, With the utmost deference, | 
submit that this view is wrong, and that the clause means simply 
vhat it seems to mean, on the grounds, (1) that ambiguous 
xpressions in private Acts of Parliament must, in accordance 
with a well-known rule of construction, be construed against the 
romoters ; and, (2) that if the Act of 1844 had been intended to 
ye referred to by the words « any future revision,’ etc., it would not 
nly have been mentioned by name, but the purchase, as well as 
he revision which it provides for, would have been spoken of. 
But it must, of course, be conceded that revision ought not to be 
taken in hand lightly or wantonly, or merely because those wao 
ase the services of iaiware find it inconvenient to pay for them 
at only upon due conside ration, and after full and eroloniied 
xperience of the rates to be revised. 

I now pass to the setiside ration of the Railway and Canal Traftic 
Bill. To large portions of that Bill, such as those which make 

Railway Commission permanent instead of temporary, and 
vhich give that Commission power to award damages for past 
eaches of the law as well as to enforce injunctions for future 

lience to it, to compel the companies to comply with special 
s well as general Acts, and to determine disputes as to tolls and 

‘s, I think no reasonable person can object. Nor when it is 

usidered that in theory every fare and rate of a company 

. be disputed on the ground of unreasonableness before a jury, 

s it seem very unfair to the companies to provide that there 

[| be no appeal from the Commissioners upon questions of 

for will not the Commission, if properly reconstituted, be 
t any rate the most competent special jury which the country 
in provide? Passing over as not sufficiently important the canal 
iauses, and as requiring too much space for discussion the consti- 
ition of the Court, I will notice three parts of the measure which 
eem to me to bear hardly on the general public, the traders, and 
he railway companies respectively. 

With regard to the general public, I cannot conceive why 
passenger traffic should be excluded from the Bill, and be 
passenger fares should not be made subject to revision as well as 
rates for goods. It is notorious that in many parts of the country 
maximum fares are charged without sufficient reason, that to 
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points where competing lines run, equal fares are charged for 
unequal distances (let any reader here take up an AB Co guide, 

and look at Buxton) ; that exactly double fares are charged for 
return tickets ; and ‘that trains of competing companies do not 
always “fit in” as they ought todo. I do not say that these 
grievances, or any of them, are, or ought to be, preventible by law, 

and I am fully sensible that, as a whole, our vast railw ay systems 
are admirably managed in point of speed, comfort, and economy 
of transit. But passenger traffic is within the existing Traffic 
Acts, and to deprive that traffic of the benefit of an amending Act 
seems to be alike unfair and inconvenient to everyone except the 
Government of the day, which cannot afford to disregard the loud 
cries of the traders, but would put itself to unnecessary incon- 
venience if it were to do anything uncalled for to benefit the silent 
and suffering general public. 

With regard to the traders, one of their main causes of com- 
plaint against the companies is that they carry foreign produce 
at too low rates. The new Bill will afford increased facilities 
for obtaining redress, if redress be obtainable, but it is clogged 
with a clause to the effect that in considering whether a prefer- 
ence in rates is undue or not, the Court, having jurisdiction in the 
matter, may “take into consideration the question whether a lower 
charge or difference of treatment is necessary for the purpose of 
pag the traffic in respect of which it is made.” This is 

hard measure. The clause would allow the companies in 
the pursuit of traffic which does not properly belong to them, 
and which must necessarily be carried for a very small margin of 
profit, completely to crush ont some home producers, who in 
many cases, no doubt, subscribed their money for and sold theif 
land to the very companies whose policy may be ruining them, 
and whose Bills, which they favoured in the reasonable expecta- 
tion of improving the market for their own produce, they would 
have persistently and perhaps successfully have opposed if they 
could have foreseen the foreign competition induced and main- 
tained by the low rates complained of. 

Lastly, with regard to the railway companies. It is proposed 
by clause 24 to subject their rates to compulsory revision. It 
is admitted on all hands, and the companies have themselves 
shown by the introduction of the Revision Bills, that some revi- 
sion or other of the present grossly absurd toll clauses is and 
has long been urgently required, and I hope I have shown that 
compulsory revision, in the last resort, would be perfectly justifi- 
able. But clause 24 is lamentably defective. It provides, no 
doubt, for the companies being fully heard, and obviously ‘and 
almost pathetically aims at an “ ‘agreed classification ;”’ but it lays 
down no principles whatever on ‘which the conflicting claims of 
the companies are to be settled in event of disagreement. Surely, 
it should at least be laid down that existing rates are not to be 
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disturbed without good cause shown (except for the purpose of 
simplification ), that. re ‘gard should be had to the cost of each 
line, and to the profits from all sources of each company, and 
that allowance should be made for those companies whose 
maximum rates are not exempt from passenger duty. 

The mention of passenger duty suggests another point. What- 
ever direction revision may take, it is not likely to benefit the 
companies in the immediate future. Occasion, therefore, may 
justly be taken to complete that abolition of the passenger duty 
which was recommended by the Parli amentary Committee of 
1876, and partly and cumbrously carried out by the Cheap Trains 
Act of 1883. And, instead of feekly handing over railway rating 
appeals to the Railway Commissioners, why not abolish railway 
rating altogether, or substitute for it (as was recommended by 
the Royal Commission of 1867) a fixed annual payment to the 
Exchequer, to be distributed amongst the parishes in equitable 
proportions? It seems unjust to draw a large local revenue 
from that which is the chief source of local improvement, and a 
leading instrument in raising the value of the land of other con- 
tributors to that revenue; and the mode of assessment by the 
rent which a tenant would give for that part of a line which 
passes through each parish is manifestly absurd. 

I will conclude with a short summary of changes in the law 
which might, I think, be reasonably made. In some cases the 
railway companies themselves might perhaps advantageously 
introduce reforms of the nature indicated, without waiting for any 
legislative stimulus. 

I. The passenger duty should be repealed at once, and the 
arrears remitted by the repealing statute. 

II. Railway rating should be put on a footing more equitable 
to the companies, who should be relieved from rates altogether as 
soon as the parishes are able to bear the loss. 

[I]. Amalgamations should be encouraged, both of the com- 
panies amongst themselves and with canal companies. The hope 
of maintaining competition should be once for all abandoned. 

IV. The toll clauses of the companies should be consolidated 
and simplified, and made subject to periodical revision by 
Government. The dead-letter limit of “reasonableness,” which 
is imposed, by the 86th section of the Act of 1845, upon the 
maximum charges should receive some statutory definition (¢.g., 
that a maximum charge is primd facie unreasonable), and the 
Railway Commissioners should have power to enforce that limit 
upon the application of a fixed number of persons resident on 
a line. The Carriers Act should be amended by imposing a 
maximum charge in respect of articles of great value and small 
compass. 

V. The companies should be bound by law to carry all goods 
and animals tendered to them. 
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VI. The times at which overdue passenger trains may 
max! 
mum and actual fares and all distances should be published in ; 


expected to arrive should be posted at each station. All 


official guide book applicable to all companies. 
Fares should not be raised without published notice. 
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il 
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6) 
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large towns tickets should be issued elsewhere than at stations 
The amount of each fare should be printed on the ticke 


re 


Passengers should have the option of having their lugga: 


tered. The companies should be made responsible “(wi 


res 


th 


benefit of the Carriers Act) for luggage deposited at cloak-r 


up to any amount for twenty-four hours. 


| 


Dt ee 


It will be seen that I have in view an official interference on 
larger scale than would be palatable to the companies, or 


been usual in this country. But the successful working 


Railway Commissioners’ Court within its present narrow 


the public. 


M. 
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seems to show that the rectification by external control of 
conducted companies is not inconsistent with the free action « 
those companies which do their duty to their shareholders and 
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THE aim of the following few words is to set forth, however 
inadequately, the Land Question from a politico-economic stand - 
point. In this sense lands belong, for the purpose of use, to all 
mankind. But in proportion as their utilisation progresses, the 
lines of ownership and occupancy, not necessarily the same thing, 
of necessity define themselves more clearly. Political Economy 
recognises ownership of lan ls in common with all things creé ated, 
to which attaches responsibility for their proper use by possessors, 
if different from occupiers, as well as by those who occupy and do 
not own, each of whom must render an account, not merely to 
society and to the body political, but to the Judge of all. This 
attempt is not, however, with the subject in this ‘wide sense, but 
with that more restricted form of it which treats land asa material 
of industry to be valued according to its capabilities of yielding 
profits, and as a commodity of pata ps varying, according to 
circumstances, within a wide range of marketable value. W hilst 
the treatment of the subject is thus narrowed, the importance of 


keeping the rights of mewm et tuum steadily in view is not over- 
looked. Neither is it intended that by estimating lands on a 
commercial principle, the social and political influences, both as 
factors in the matter of rank, and as considerations of solemn re- 
sponsibility, which their possession confer, should be disregarded. 

The owning of lands comes under rules of a moral nature, 
special to the character of the possessions, as much as if they 


were manufactured goods, ships, or house property, and the 
sacredness of ownership is no less in regard to one class than to 
another of that which a man possesses. The rules for renting 
and letting lands are also, in respect to Political Economy, of the 
same character as those affecting employer and employed, or 
governing vendor and vendee; and if these principles were 
observed in respect to lands with that intelligent regard to their 
elasticity which is acknowledged in most cases and acted on as a 
rule, there would be no difficulty in the relations of landlord and 
tenant, which might not be as easily disposed of as any of those 
which crop up in regard to other social and commercial relations 
between man and man. ‘The relations in the United Kingdom as 
to owning and occupying lands, rest naturally, however strained, 
on the same basis as the like stand in any other country. The 
lands of aborigines of right belong to those who possess them, 
But possession entails re sponsibility as to their use, and they who 
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loosen their absolute control over the broad acres they possess, in 
order to establish a community of interests, and who give up 
rights of ownership to secure the advantages of organized society, 
are not trading to a loss, but with a profit—provided meum et 
tuum be observed on both sides. It would not be necessary to 
mention these matters, however relevant, except to point out the 
error which underlies the ideas of not a few as to lands. ‘Toevery 
species of property, however acquired, responsibility attaches, and 
each has its own special kind. Land isnoexception. This prin- 
ciple cannot be violated with impunity in respect to any class of 
possessions; and if, therefore, it be only respected in regard to 
lands, the tedious disquisitions and the wrangling arguments on 
the Land Question, which have so long and so profitlessly 
occupied the public, and (in this country) parliamentary time, 
might be settled as easily as rights and responsibilities in respect 
to other kinds of property are disposed of. In primitive con- 
ditions of the human family the terms of acquisition of lands are 
easy. But the value of that which is acquired depends on that 
state of things which at once renders the possession of lands so 
very desirable to those skilled in agriculture, and so com- 
paratively undesirable to others—except as mere property to be 
let out on rent or hire. Looking, therefore, at the economic 
aspect of the Land Question, the very first thing of a practical 
character immediately relevant to the present aspect of these 
social and political questions, is to realise that the higher the 
condition of a people is, the distribution of lands, so that some shall 
be merely owners and others farmers paying a rent, becomes the 
more necessary. 

To this it has been objected that land belongs, as a whole, to all 
men, and each has by right a title to some portion, more or less, 
and no one should be permitted to own large tracts. To establish 
this averment—an undefined and misty form of which is very 
largely held by non-landed members of society—all the conditions 
of mutual helpfulness in carrying on the work of society would 
have to be suspended, the horologe of civilisation not only put 
back, but its pendulum made stationary. To be logical, moreover, 
like conditions in principle, varied only in detail, should be applied 
to other materials of industry, each according to its kind. Lands 
may be measured out in acres, bounded into larger or smaller 
estates, valued according to soil, situation, and relation to a 
commercial seaboard, or proximity to centres of industry, or 
aggregations of population. Therefore, for all economic purposes, 
they may be placed on a common platform with minerals below 
the surface, water-powers in the rivers, fisheries in the seas, and 
fibrous products and other materials got from animals, or the 
produce of the farm, as belonging to and part and parcel of the 
industrial resources of a country. In this way land is, by reason 
of economic restrictions naturally arising, capable of any class of 
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distribution which deranges not the equilibrium of the rights of 
property just as much as would be the case in regard to the 
stock in a draper’s shop, the goods of the cheesmonger, the 
butcher, the grocer, or the baker. Whatever it be, whether the 
establishment of a peasant proprietary in lands, the introduction 
of communism in edibles and soft goods, or any other property, 
which checks or cripples the natural operation of economic laws, 
must be inexpedient, to say the least, may be immoral, and never 
fails to bring its own Nemesis. But, coming to particulars, the 
idea of a peasant proprietary in land being on the tapis, the 
merits and demerits of the proposal invite consideration. In 
looking at it as if it were within the range of practical politics, 
it is only fair to regard it, not as a measure suited only to Ireland; 
—except so far as Ireland differs in things concerning this matter 
from England and Scotland—but as a thing good or bad for the 
United Kingdom. The chief difference between Great Britain 
and Ireland affecting this matter, is that Ireland’s resources of 
industry, including those in the land, are generally undeveloped. 
whilst those of Great Britain are, to a large extent, developed. 
This difference does not lead to the conclusion that a peasant 
proprietary is more suited to Ireland than to Great Britain. In 
fact, the conclusion tends in an opposite direction. The effect of 
a peasant proprietary would be to lull even the indolent amongst 
{rish agriculturists into a deeper lethargy, whilst it would render 
impracticable that introduction into the country — whether 
it precede or follow industrial development in general — of 
scientific and skilled farming on a large scale, which is the sine 
qué non of agricultural success, and the natural complement of 
what has been done in the ends of improvement already. Some- 
thing which will arouse the people to greater activity is what is 
wanted, and if no other objections lay against this new idea, its ten- 
dency being towards going backward and not forward, would justify 
its being regarded as economically absurd, and politically inexpe- 
dient. It matters not for or against a peasant proprietary that it is 
a pet idea of Home Rulers, a scheme supported by advanced Radi- 
cals, or adopted of late by Conservatives, and smiled on by Unionists; 
it must be judged apart from all considerations arising from 
such things. If it were a sound idea, it could be carried out all 
over the United Kingdom. But it is not sound, and could only, 
if attempted, take a place such as the scheme introduced near 
Dublin by the late Joshua Jacobs, and earried on during a 
portion of his lifetime, or that of Mrs. Girling, to which she 
clung to the day of her death. The communistic notions of 
these notorious persons failed to attract any one except fanatics ; 
and so would a peasant proprietorship in lands fail to secure the 
support of any one except “agitators.” The carrying of such a 
measure might for a passing moment place a [rotten] prop under 
& political party, but only to lead to the breakdown of “castles 
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built in the air,” which, however glittering and gaudy, would be 
found to be baseless and deluding. The United Kingdom has 
progressed beyond the condition in which a peasant proprietary 
in land would be for the interests of the State, the good of the 
tillers of the soil, and the ends of economic progress, That which 
is needed instead of such a pretended panacea is to go further 
still in the application of an orderly division of ‘labour and 
responsibility, in respect to owning and occupying lands. The 
owner who has acquired lands by right of inheritance (the subject 
of primogeniture belongs to that of birthright and of property 
generally as well as of lands specially, and does not, therefore, 
come within the objects of this article) or by purchase ought to 
let out his possessions on equitable principles, and if he is disposed 
to exact rights of the free use of the franchise, or in any other 

way to oppress his tenants, sach gr Mg s would not long be 
tolerated. On the other hand, the tenant, beihg a free con- 
tracting party, ought to be required to fulfil his contract. In this 
way the owning and occupying of lands—as far as desirable and 
practicable—would come under the ordinary laws of commerce 

and then, but in a different way, the tiller of the soil, the bree der 

and feeder of live stock, might attain to possession of lands, not 
on the sentimental fantasies of peasant proprietorship, but on 
the sound basis of “ bargain and sale,” provided he invested his 
capital in lands. There is nothing more obvious, than that to 
a man with skill and capital the possession of the land he 
occupies, whether as a grain grower or a grazier, would be most 
desirable, if as a capitalist he had the means to purchase it as an 
investment. But the mere sentimentality surrounding this matter 
in Ireland is not worthy of political patronage. There are 
several in Ireland who could purchase their holdings, as also in 
Great Britain, yet to do so ought ever to be a matter of calcula- 
tion on mercantile principles, and not a matter of mere ambition 
to be both owner and occupier. Every facility should be given 
for such transaction, if, indeed, already the open market provided 
is not sufficient to meet all practical purposes. The arguments in 
favour of peasant proprietorship, founded on the present low 
condition of farming or live-stock breeding and feeding, make 
nine points against the movement in that direction for one it 
makes in its favour. Besides, most of those ez parte statements 
uttered by (tourist) theorists who have visited places where peasant 
proprietorship prevails, are lacking in that element of evidence 
without which testimony is valueles ‘s—namely, a natural proviso 
that the circumstances of France, etc., being different from those 
of Great Britain and Ireland, any procedure, however apparently 
good, is ruled out, because that to be really applicable all things 
must be quite equal. The United Kingdom is a commercial 
country par eazcellence, but is none the ‘less, up to the fullest 
possibility of the fecundity of its soils, an agricultural country 
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also. The hope of Ireland is not separable from that of the 
other portions of the empire in respect to the system of owning 
and occupying lands, however different in many respects, and 
requiring a special mode of treatment of details of many kinds. 
The purchase of lands by the State, to be handed over to farmers, 
is in any country, in which economic laws are in healthy opera- 
tion, a most questionab le proceeding. The doing of such a thing 
by the Imperial Exchequer as a panacea for the ills of Ireland is 
totally out of the question. These ills have arisen from bad 
farming, or from cl: “a hatred from tenants to landlords, none 
the less bitter because it is unreciprocated on the part of the 
landlords, but which has been begotten of agitation, cradled in 
indolence, nursed on avarice, and pressed into the service of 
political (party) warfare, and re 12, oe animosity. Now is the 
time for placing this matter fairly before the public. The prices 
of some sorts of agricultural produce are at present very low. 
But in respect to this matter, as in all commercial ieaiectakines. 
banking, manufacturing, professional callings, good times should 
be taken with bad, and an average arrived at, not only as between 


one branch and another, but between one and another of series 
of transactions, investments, inventions, or undertakings. So 
should it be in farming. The profits on one crop should be 
balanced with those of another, and three, four, or a greater 


number of seasons be taken as an average. If the principle of 
altering rents as the winds shift, “ id resorting to some specious 
sub terfuge on every slight occasion be adopted as between farmer 

and landlord, it would prove a system as unreliable as the 
weather. By reason of r such proceeding, if adopted, must both 
owning and occupying lands become undesirable, and the result 
unfortunate to those who stand in either position. By all means 
let legislation deal with every injustice, free those engaged in farm- 
ing and those whose property is in lands from every trammel. But 
this being done land legislation will have fulfilled its end, and the 
further interference of “the Legislature as between landlord and 
tenant would be simply a pernicious form of muddling and meddling 
too intolerable to be endured. The system of “tenant right” 
in Ulster and the prevalence of “ tenant at will” tenure respect- 
ively in the other parts of Ireland being each anomalous, gave 
a colourable excuse for land legislation. But endless agitation, 
which has become a trade in Ireland, and the exigencies of 
political parties, account for the interminable character imparted 
to the demands for one “ Land Bill” after another. The attempt to 
cure the evils entailed by “tenant right” in Ulster and of the 
tenant at will system in other parts by a common bill was 
simply hopeless always, and has, atter a full and fair trial, proved 
impossible. The facts of the respective modes of occupying the 
soil clearly show how such a finale became inevitable. Tenant 
right arose out of a species of settlement on the lands from time to 
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time, especially about the Revolution of 1688, in which the owner 
supplied merely the bare field, and the occupier not only raised 
buildings on it, but improved the soil, rendering meantime an 
annual rent. This kind of divided ownership was not confined 
to lands which the tenant reclaimed, but extended to the soil 
very generally. So long as the tenant paid the stipulated rent 
all went smoothly, as a rule. But in cases where the landlord 
desired a change of tenant, whether because of accumulating 
arrears of rent or any other cause, or when the tenant wished to 
give up his holding, leave was given by the landlord to the tenant 
to sell his tenant right. The incoming tenant often purchased 
this at a sum equal to one-fourth, sometimes one-half, and when 
keen competition set in, as much as the freehold was worth. The 
landlord had the right of rejecting the offered tenant ; but he 
rarely refused to accept the highest bidder for the tenant right. 
The new tenant came in often with small-capital, and sometimes 
without any, and usually in debt for the sum paid for tenant 
right, which was frequently borrowed at the highest current rate 
of interest, and so began his operations with the landlord’s rent— 
always moderate as compared with current rents in Great Britain 
plus interest on the sum borrowed to pay for tenant right. It 
is only fair to say that while the landlord in Ulster did not 
secure so high a rent for his land as like lands were letting 
for in England and Scotland, the sum accruing in the form of 
interest, added to the rent, raised the annual outgoings to nearly 
the same as English and Scotch farmers paid. The want of 
capital, smallness of farms, the absence of means to obtain the 
best implements, or to buy the most profitable kinds of stock 
—if costly—rendered the struggle of the Ulster farmer much 
greater than that of his British fellow-subject in the same line of 
business. To the credit of the Ulster people be it spoken, they 
fought the battle of agricultural life bravely, the larger farmers 
making their holdings pay, and the smaller eking out their agri- 
cultural earnings by shopkeeping on a small scale, trafficking in 
flax and other farm produce, or by weaving and “ jobbing” in 
yarns and linen cloths. It is not to be wondered at that the 
Ulster tenant farmer—largely holding his farm as tenant at will— 
should, feeling the burden inflicted by tenant right, join with a 
loud voice with the farmers of other parts of the country in seek- 
ing relief from burdens so heavy, especially in times (like the 
present) of low prices for produce. But the case of those within 
and those without Ulster respectively is different. They are 
both under low rents to the landlord ; the one has no burden arising 
out of tenant right, but the other has. Of course, all farmers in 
Ulster do not hold under the tenant right system, nor are all those 
in the other parts of the country merely tenants at will, with no 
custom of tenant right to fall back upon in case of giving up their 
holdings. The real relief for Ulster would be the settlement of 
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the tenant right custom where it prevails, and for the other parts 
a stoppage of agitation. To neither could the introduction of a 
peasant proprietary be other than a temporary relief—if even so 
much—the penalty of which would be a permanent crippling of 
industry in land, a checking of agricultural enterprise, and the 
introduction of an anomaly into the present state of industrial 
progress in the United Kingdom. There are too many small 
farms in Ireland already. ‘The total acreage of the country is 
20,815,460, divided into about 600,000 holdings. Of these, those 
under five acres added to such as do not reach fifteen acres, make 
one-half of the whole. Such as are over fifteen and from thirty 
to fifty acres, plus those that do not exceed one hundred acres, 
taken together are eight times as many as those over one 


hundred acres as well as those over two hundred acres, and 
over five hundred acres added together. To make such a state 
of things a fixture by the complication of a peasant pro- 


p rietary would be to antedate progress a whole century, change 
the industrial character of the United Kingdom, isolate Ireland, 
and defeat at one blow the achievements of centuries of improve- 
ments. By all means let any improvement be introduced tend- 
ing to promote better farming, let the anomalies of tenant right be 
boldly faced, and the state of agriculture well considered every- 
where. But let no tampering be attempted with what is the 
chief industry of Ireland any more than with British farming. 
[f similar treatment were applied to other industries, the result 
would be the aggravation in manufacturing districts of the 
present “hard times” beyond endurance. There are land bills 
enough in operation, and to increase this class of legislation 
would only be to render the condition of the Land Question, 
whether in its Ulster speciality or as it stands in the other 
provinees of Ireland, almost, if not wholly, incurable, short of con- 
tiscation of thelands of present owners andthe overturn of the rights 
f property in land, under which no class would sooner or more 
severely suffer than tenant farmers. The idea of a sliding scale 
for rents, to be shifted according to the prices of produce, has been 
mooted. The bare mention seems enough to condemn such a 
scheme. Apart from the cost of its application and the difficulty 
of carrying it into effect, its unfairness to both parties is too 
bvious to need to be pointed out. Would the prices be fixed 
annually, and in years of good crops and bad cropsalike? Prices 
are not the sole criteria of profits. Labour may rise or fall. If 
an average of years be selected, should consecutive seasons be 
taken, or every second or third year? In fact, it would be as easy 
. fix a sliding scale for the price of apparel. or food as it would 
be to make a sliding scale to govern the rent to be paid by 
farmers to their landlords. An indolent farmer would as certainly 
tind the sliding scale rent to press too hard upon him, as those of 
bis class do now, the rent judicially settled, and then the ery for 
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“no rent” or revolution would be as loud as it is this moment. 
Having thus touched upon the subject of owning and occupying 
lands, “especially in the United Kingdom, and particularly in 
Treland, it seems only a natural finale to this brief attempt to 
deal with the subject to say a word about the craving for land 
there is on the part of persons residing in towns. It is quite 
reasonable for those in rural districts to have the allotment 
system extended. The cry of those who seek for land merely for 
the sake of having it and the desire of those in rural places stand 
evidently quite apart. The desire of most of those in towns for 
a few acres of land is oftener the outcome of envy and a discon- 
tented mind, than of any well-considered opinions as to what 
would be for the best, Those of this class say that the time has 
come when owners of thousands or tens of thousands of acres of 
land should be dispossessed in favour of the working classes. 
These very persons would most wisely refuse to make a pair of 
boots or a garment without payment. 

An anecdote is told of a clothier who had a nobleman and 
landed proprietor for a customer, to whom he supplied annually 
in various garments for himself, his family, and servants what 
came toa good round sum, and for many years the nobleman 
paid his account ta the day, fixing an hour for the clothier’s 
collector to call, to whom a cheque was always handed. This 
clothier, feeling the cacoéthes loquendi, indulged himself, to the 
delight of an audience of kindred sentiment, in denouncing land- 
lords in no measured terms, and being duly reported, his landlord 
customer read the speech. On the collector calling, the landlord 
handed him the usual cheque, with a request not to supply any 
more garments. The clothier, hearing this, called upon the land- 
lord,and made the sycophantic apologies usually resorted to by such 
persons, but to no avail. The landlord stood firm, informing the 
clothier that by the same unreasoning by which he denounced 
the landlord as a thief for requiring payment of rent, he also was 

a thief for taking payment for wearing apparel. 

The moral is easily applied. If “the owner of land has to 
surrender in favour of the clothier, the clothier must be pre~ 
pared to give up in favour of the landlord, and so society will be 
unhinged, and pauperism take the place of industry. But what 
is best for both classes is good for each, and that is the free exercise 
of honest rights. Therefore the craze for lands prompted by com- 
munistic notions would soon defeat its own object ; and however 
clamorous its advocates are in print and by tongue, the matter is 
certainly not yet worthy of serious consideration, except so far as 
it comes within the jurisdiction of the protectors of property and 
the preservers of the peace of society. The granting of allotments 
for use in leisure hours to residents in villages ‘and the rural 
districts, or those who dwell in cities and large towns, is highly 
commendable, and deserves to be encouraged as far as practicable, 
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Such subjects, also, as facilitating the sale of glebe lands, 
is certainly within the range of practical economics. The 
reclamation of waste lands in also a matter of moment, and stands 
entitled to that fair ay of legislative attention usually accorded 
to it. Besides which, the moral rights of both owners and occu- 
piers, however difiicalt of adjustment, should always be rigidly 
respected, and none the less so in cases in which these matters are 
mixed up with sentiment and feeling on both sides. Just one 
other idea may be added in respect to owning and occupying 
lands. The commercial principle is already respected in transac- 
tions concerning lands, and while it would seem a dangerous 
procedure to disregard the difference between lands and their 
produce respectively or between lands and other commodities of 
commerce, it is, nevertheless, of importance that transfers of lands 
should be more easily made. It is not to be overlooked that 
lands are held under a variety of covenants which in some cases 
amount to a formidable impediment in conveyancing; and whilst 
neither parsimony as to cost nor economy as to time should be 
allowed to vitiate a title, it is not to be forgotten, that in the inte- 
rests of most,if not all concerned, a good title has been made to lands 
by the Encumbered Estates Courts of Ireland (1849), and of the 
landed Estates Courts into which it merged. Trading in lands 
to be let out in farms has not, as yet, become prevalent. That it 
should be a customary mode of making money is, however, quite 
within the range of economics. This subject cannot, of course, be 
touched upon without giving it—as matters now stand—more or 
less of a political aspect, and applying the principles stated, par- 
ticularly in Ireland. On this, suffice it to say, that so long as 
special legisiation be allowed in regard to Ireland—except in the 
sense in which such is applicable to Great Britain and each 
separate part of it—agrarian grievances will be manipulated, 
flooded into Parliament, so that little else can get a hearing. 
The landlords of Ireland, as a class, are men of fairness— 


except, it may be, a few who have risen from the rank of 


farmers. They rarely —- an act of hardship ; their rights 


have been questioned and their rents refused. But if it were 
only known that rights of property would be respected as a 
thing to be relied on, and not ap play toy taken up and laid down 
as party interests seem - suggest, landlords and tenants would 
settle their differences, the people would peaceably take to the 
plough instead of the gun, ak prosperity would once more fill 
that now depressed land. This desideratum is, however, to be 
regarded as the secondary aim of patriotic endeavour, the primary 
being the careful adherence to the principles and a strict observ- 
ance of the details of sound sailaitia y, the result of which would 
necessarily be the attainment of all desirable ends permanently. 
W. GLENNY-CRORY. 
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DOCTORS AND DOCTORS. 
BY GRAHAM EVERITT. 


CHAPTER IY. 
SOME MORE OLD PATIENTS. 


THE period which marks the first third of the eighteenth 
century—that is to say, about the year 1732-3—is memorable for 
the appearance of what we will venture to term, the “crude- 
mercury” mania. We have have seen something of medical 
manias in our own time, but in our own time, when know ledge is 
so largely increased, they have been, for the most part, of a 
comparatively harmless character, and have been, for the most part, 
confined to people of mild and harmless tendencies. Such was the 
charcoal mania, more pleasant, perhaps, than the “ Tar-water” 
mania of Bishop Berkeley, of a hundred and forty years ago, 
infinitely more sensible and agreeable than the “ brandy and salt” 
mania of a still later date. There have been, it is true, the 
hydrate of chloral mania, and other manias of a still more 
objectionable character; but their danger has been promptly 
exposed to those whose minds are open to conviction by the 
accomplished faculty of our day. “Crude” means unprepared ; 
and crude mercury, therefore, simply indicates the mineral in its 
liquid state. So long as mercury retains its liquid form it is 
inert, and may do no harm, though what good it would accomplish 
it might be difficult to say. 

One of the persons primarily instrumental in writing up the 
assumed virtues of “crude” mercury was our old friend Thomas 
Dover, M.B., which may stand either for Bachelor of Medicine, or 
“ Medical Bungler,” whichever the reader may prefer. The man, 
whether “M.B.” or otherwise, was nothing better than an 

orant and dangerousempiric. He had written a work entitled 
“The Ancient Physician’s Legacy to his Country,” which passed 
through many editions, the fourth being published in 1733. In 
this edition the writer incorporated, he tells us, “a great number 
of letters sent from several parts of England of the extraordinary 
cures perform’d by crude mercury.” The book led to a vigorous 
controversy, in which several honest and intelligent professional 
men endeavoured to expose the danger (as they expressed it) 
of taking the mineral in this reckless fashion * by reference to 

* One of these (by Dr. Turner) is entitled, ‘“‘The Ancient Physican’s Legacy 


Survey’d; and his practice prov’d repugnant ... to the very diseases of which he 
undertakes to give us an account.” 
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cases. The book, however, created a perfect furore for swallowing 
“crude mercury.” “Crude mercury” was proclaimed to be a 
sovereign and absolutely harmless remedy for all kinds of diseases. 
It was by no means an uncommon practice for persons to swallow 
(apparently on their own responsibility) an ounce of “crude 
mercury ” twice a day, for six weeks or two months together, 
under the impression that the mineral was a sovereign remedy for 
indigestion and other discomforts. One person, dating his letter 
from “the Navy Office,” on the 12th May, 1733, writes that, 
after subjecting himself to a course such as we have described, 
he found himself transformed from the condition of a confirmed 
dyspeptic into what he calls “a pretty good state of health,” 
which only shows what imagination will do for persons suffering 
from actual disease, or from diseases more or less imaginary. 

Barton Booth was at this time one of the finest actors of his day, 
—as great in his way as Garrick, who made his first appearance 
eight years after Booth’s death. His masterpiece is said to have 
been Othello. He was a relation of the Earl of Warrington, a 
scholar, a man of poetical taste, and the intimate friend and 
protégé of Lord Bolingbroke. He had acquired a liking for the 
stage when acting in a play of Terence at Westminster School, 
where he had been the favourite of the eccentric Busby. When 
Addison’s Cato was produced the hero was first offered to Colley 
Cibber, who refused it; it was then proposed to Mills, who, 
however, declined it, on the plea that it was too old a character 
for him; it was then tendered to Barton Booth, who was pro- 
nounced so eminently successful in the representation, that he 
‘ound himself elevated to the position of a star of the first magni- 
tude. Pope’s reference to his success is, as usual, satirical :-— 

*“‘ Booth enters : hark ! the universal peal ! 
But has he spoken? Not a syllable. 


What shook the stage, and made the people stare ? 
Cato’s long wig, flowr’d gown, and lacquer’d chair.” 


With all his intellectual tastes (if not actual gifts) and histrionic 
abilities, Booth, perhaps not unnaturally, considering his surround- 
ings and the peculiar temptations to which he was exposed, fell 
into the swinish habits of his day. Taking warning (according to 
Dibdin) from the example of Powell, or deferring (according to 
Chetwood) to the wishes of his young wife, Miss Santlow, he 
abandoned, to a great extent, his drinking propensities, but substi- 
tuted in their place a habit scarcely less objectionable—that of 
gluttony, to such an extent that, as Chetwood says, “I have often 
known Mrs. Booth, out of extreme tenderness to him, order the 
good things of the table to be removed for fear of overcharging 
his stomach.” The natural result of such habits followed in due 
course, and at forty years of age Barton Booth was already an old 
man, For many years prior to 1733 he had suffered under what 
was then described as “an obstinate jaundice,” for which he had 
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ineffectually followed “ many courses of medicine, and had, by the 
advice of his physician, been salivated for the space of a month at 
a time.” Each day during the two years which preceded his 
fatal illness he had been in the habit of chewing at least three 
drams of rhubarb, doubtless, under medical advice. How Othello 
came to be considered a satisfactory performance, how the actor 
had any strength of body or mind left for an intellectual effort of 
this kind, we fail to understand. We are told, however, by the 
authority from which we gather our information, that he was not 
in “any ways dispirited,” and that “the jaundice not only entirely 
vanish’d, but he recover’d. his strength and flesh, growing fat, and 
remaining in this hopeful way till about a month before he died ; 
then he relapsed,” we are informed, “into his jaundice, attended 
with an intermitting fever.” 

As ill luck would have it, Dover’s book was brought to Booth’s 
notice, and being by this time a confirmed medicine-taker, he 
resolved to put himself under the care of this empiric: this was on 
the 3rd May, 1733. The “doctor” assured him that crude mercury 
“would not only prevent the return of his fever, but effectually 
cure him of all his complaints,” and this it most certainly did. 

“On the day following,” which would be the 4th May, “he 
began the mercurial course as directed ;” and by Tuesday, the 8th 
of May (that is to say, within four days’ time), “he had taken, 
within two ounces, two pounds weight of crude mercury. He now 
began to complain of very great pain and general uneasiness, and 
the extent of the pain and uneasiness under which he suffered 
may be imagined from the fact that “he could not remain one 
moment in the same posture.” This continued till the next day, 
the victim still hoping “his mercurial course would answer the 
promised effects.”. His wife, however, being blessed with a 
fund of common-sense which had been denied to her more 
intellectual husband, now sent for Sir Hans Sloane, who, to 
relieve the head, “order’d nine ounces of blood to be drawn from 
the jugular” vein, with other remedies. In the evening “a cor- 
dial mixture ” was administered—probably “ Sir Walter Raleigh’s 
Cordial,” a nostrum much patronised by the doctors of that day. 
The next day (the 10th), “the headache still continuing, an epi- 
spastick was laid all over the scalp,” and an emulsion prescribed 
“to obviate a stranguary.” These and other remedies were 
applied without effect, and in the evening Barton Booth was dead. 

The body was opened by Mr. Alexander Small, a surgeon of 
repute at this time, in the presence of Sir Hans Sloane. We 
give, of course, only a portion of the result as stated by the former 
gentleman. “The whole tract in the inside [was found to be] 
lined with crude mercury, divided in globules about the bigness of 
pins’ heads. The inside of the intestines . . . were as black as 
your hat,” and in such a condition “that they would not endure 
the least straining without breaking in pieces.” 
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It is for medical men of course to say how far “ crude mercury ” 
was responsible for this state of things. The opponents of the 
practice, which was absurd if it was not highly reprehensible, 
pointed out the effects which mercury produced in a very short 
time upon the workers in the mines, and argued from this 
premiss how much more prejudicial it must be to swallow the 
mineral in its crude form. In this, however, they displayed their 
ionorance of the physiological effects of metallic mercury. They 
confounded the injurious effects of mercurial vapours, when 
inhaled or brought in contact with the body, with the generally 
innocuous properties of liquid mercury itself. These effects have 
been long known. They are observed in water-gilders, looking- 
glass silverers, barometer makers, men employed in quicksilver 
mines, and in others exposed to mercurial emanations. They 
bring on affections of the nervous system, indicated by shaking 
palsy, vertigo, loss of memory,and other cerebral disorders, which 
often terminate (if the person affected persevere with his business) 
in delirium, epilepsy or apoplexy, and death. A curious instance 
occurred many years ago, in the case of the Triwmph man-of- 
war and the schooner Phipps, which received on board several 
tons of quicksilver which had been saved from a wreck. The 
mercury escaped in consequence of the rotting of the bags, and the 
whole of the crew suffered more or less severely for the space of 
three weeks. Two hundred men were salivated, two died, and all 
the animals were destroyed. The metal itself, however, is pro- 
nounced by Dr. Christison to be innocuous. 

Whether the mania for swallowing metallic mercury was abated 
in consequence of the fate of Barton Booth, which was attributed 
to its administration, may be open to question. In the London 
Evening Post of the 11th March, 1735, we find the following 
advertisment, inserted by a practitioner, who apparently believed 
in the efficacy of only three remedies: iron, fire, and “crude ” 
mereury :— 


“FENHIS day is publish’d, by Tho. Harris of Hackney, Surgeon, a treatise on 

the force and energy of crude mercury; proving the usefulness and 
innocency of its internal application by a great variety of experiments and histories 
of cases acute and chronic. Quod non sanat medicamentum, Ferrwm sanat ; 
{Quod Ferrum non sanat, Jgnis sanat; Quod Ignis non sanat, Mercwrius sanat ; 
Yuod non sanat mercurius; insanabile est. (Printed for E. Symon, over against the 


Royal Exchange in Cornhill.)” 


We concluded our last chapter with a death-bed scene at the 
court of the Regent d’Orleans of France, and we shall now take 
you to another in one of our own royal palaces. The distin- 
guished victim in this case was Queen Caroline, consort of 
George II., a woman of refined and delicate sensibilities, a 
striking contrast in every respect to the mean, selfish, uninterest- 
ing, unkingly personage, her husband. We derive our materials 
for the story from Lord John Hervey’s “Memoirs;” and it is 
fair to say that, although the case exhibits in a melancholy light 
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the singular incapacity of the doctors and surgeons who attended 
her, she was in no small degree the victim of her own inexplic- 
able reticence. For upwards of fourteen years she had suffered 
from a malady, the existence of which she had carefully concealed 
from her medical advisers, although it appears to have been 
known to her husband, and to one of the ladies of the court, who 
happened at this time to be unfortunately absent. On the 
morning of the 8th of November, 1737, she was taken ill at her 
library in St. James’s Park, of what was then supposed to be 
“cholic.” On her return to the palace she took a dose of Daffy’s 
Elixir, under the direction of George Lewis Tessier, F.R.S., a 
German, and physician to the household. She continued, how- 
ever, to be in such pain, “and so uneasy with frequent reachings 
to vomit,” that she went to bed. She had sufficient nerve and 
strength of will, however, to rise, and be present at the drawing- 
room, and to remain during the whole of its weary progress. The 
king having discussed the Dragon of Wantley, a stupid farce 
which occupied fashionable attention at this period, and ex- 
hausted such other topics of conversation of which his sluggish 
mind was capable, at. length withdrew, reminding the queen, as 
he passed, that she had overlooked the Duchess of Norfolk. To 
the duchess (the last person she ever spoke to in public) Her 
Majesty now made her apologies, and returned immediately to 
bed, which she never again quitted in life. 

With the sanction of the King, Dr. Noel Broxholme, first 
physician to Frederick, Prince of Wales, was now sent for, and 
the two physicians agreed to give the Queen some snake-root, 
and to administer a nostrum fashionable since the time of 
James I, then and now known under the name of “Sir Walter 
Raleigh’s cordial.” The cordial took long to prepare, and mean- 
while, a more sensible fellow named Ranby, house-surgeon to the 
King, objected to a cordial, no matter what its name might be, 
on the principle that it was quackery, not medicine, “and no 
better than any other spirit.” Lord Hervey, therefore, caused 
some usquebaugh to be given to the Queen, who, however, failed 
to retain it. Soon after came the snake-root and cordial from 
the apothecary’s, and these in like manner were taken and 
ejected. The doctors had now administered in succession Daffy’s 
Elixir (twice), mint-water, usequbaugh, snake-root, and Sir 
Walter Raleigh’s Cordial, but these, instead of relieving the 
Queen, greatly aggravated the fever which oppressed her. By 
way of curing the blunders which had already been committed, 
the doctors now had resort to the usual panacea of those days, and 
‘Ranby was ordered to bleed her twelve ounces immediately.” 

The case is curious, if for no other reason, as illustrating the 
course of remedies which were sanctioned by the shining lights 
of physic in the first third of the last century. It may be 
mentioned, by way of parenthesis, in this place, that all this. 
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summer the Princess Caroline had suffered from severe rheumatic 
pains. “ Ward’s Pill,” one of the nostrums of the notorious 
quack Joshua Ward, had done, it was admitted, wonders for 
ies but, being of a “delicate constitution, the King and Queen 
were anxious that she should retire to rest, which she refused to 
do till two o’clock in the morning. The stupid, lumbering King 

under the impression possibly that he might be of use (which he 
never was at that or at any other period of his life), persisted in 
lying on Her Majesty's bed “in his nightgown,” greatly, of 
course, to his own inconvenience which was of small conse- 


quence, but to the dreadful inconvenience of the sufferer, who 
was thereby prevented from obtaining any relief by altering her 
position, 


Early in the morning of Thursday, the 10th of November, “the 
Queen was again blooded twelve ounces.” Thefever had abated ; 
the sickness, too, was suspended for a few hours at least; but the 
real cause of the mischief appears to have been never once 
suspected, That evening, while the Princess Caroline and Lord 
John Hervey were alone with the Queen, she dropped some 
mysterious hints in the midst of her suffering. “I have,” she 
said, “an ill which nobody knows of.” This was understood simply 
to mean that her sufferings were greater than she could express, 
or than any one could imagine. It meant a great deal more than 
this, as Nature had already done her best to make the physicians 
understand, and in vain. 

That night two more physicians were called in, Sir Hans 
Sloane and Dr. Edward Hulse, and then the Sangrado treatment 
—blistering and aperients—was renewed ; the latter returned, like 
everything else, soon after they were taken, At six o’clock on the 
morning of the 11th “ the Queen was again blooded.” The fever 
had almost entirely left her; but, although the unmistakable and 
dangerous symptoms continued unabated, the physicians, strange 
to say, remained completely in the dark as to the real cause of 
the mischief. Next morning, the King’s sluggish mind travelled 
back, for the first time, to certain disclosures which had been made 
to him years before. Whether he received a hint from Ranby, or 
whether Ranby had any real inkling of what was the aes, Wwe 
do not know;; it is probable that up to this time he was acting 
under the directions of the four physicians. Nature was express- 
ing herself after her own fashion in terms which (as it seems to us) 
no skilled professional man could well have mistaken, but had ad- 
dressed herself to the physicians in vain. It would appear that the 
King communicated his suspicions first to Ranby,and by this means 
the scource of the mischief was for the first time discovered. Paul 
Bussiére, a distinguished French refugee surgeon, was now sent for, 
but not being at home, Ranby brought back with him a city surgeon 
named Skipton, “ one of the most eminent and able,” we are told, 
“ofthe whole profession.” By this time, too, Bussiére had arrived, 
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and the three professional men remained in constant attendance. 
That evening—all too late—a painful operation was performed, 
without, however, any material result, and without giving the 
surgeons much hope of the patient’s recovery. 

A curious vacillation now became noticeable in the opinions of 
the surgeons. On the morning of the 13th they stated that the 
wound had already begun to mortify ; ; five hours later, however, 
they reported that “the mortification was not spread,” and even 
expressed an opinion that the Queen might yet recover. Lord 
Hervey’s remarks on this remarkable change of opinion appear 
worthy of transcription. “It appeared,” he tells us, “so incon- 
sistent with their declaration some hours before, and in my 
opinion showed so much ignorance, that if a life of this conse- 
quence, committed to the care of four of the best physicians and 
three of the best surgeons in England, received no better assist- 
ance from their skill, how natural it is to deplore the situation of 
those whose safety depends on the sagacity of these professions, 
and how reasonable to despise those who put their x. ust in such 
aids! Not that I am so unjust,” he adds, “to surgery as to 
put that science wpon the same footing with physic.” As, how- 
ever, he concludes his remarks with severe animadversions on 
the conduct of the surgeons, and plainly expresses his opinion 
that they were blundering and incompetent, the inference is that, 
although surgery stood, in his estimation, immeasurably superior 
to the science of physic, he had small opinion of the skill cf these 
particular operators. 

“Monday and Tuesday (the 14th and 15th of November, 1737) 
the Queen was what the doctors, surgeons, and courtiers called 
better; ’’ the wound had assumed no threatening symptoms; the 
sickness had much subsided ; ; “but those who had judged by 
essential circumstances, and not on the hourly variation of trifles, 
whatever they might say from fashion or to please, could not in 
reality believe the Queen’s condition more hopeful or less danger- 
ous.” As for the Queen herself, it is plain, from the account given 
us by Lord John Hervey, that she had never entertained any 
hopes of her recovery. Details of the sufferings to which the 
royal patient was subjected are inadmissible here. Lord Hervey, 
it is true, is as conscientious in his particulars as any surgeon 
might wish to be, but there is no necessity for reproducing any 
such descriptions here. The one thing which strikes us in read- 
ing the account is the marvellous patience and resignation of the 
sufferer. On the evening of Sunday, the 20th of November, she 
had inquired of Tessier how long it was possible her sufferings 
would continue; to which the politic doctor made answer, “ Je 
crois que votre Majesté sera bientdét soulagée.” “Tant mieux,” she 
had calmly replied. Tae German, for once in his life, was right, 
for the end came that night. 


What a dismal revelation of blundering and incapacity ! What 
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an exposé of the state of medical science in England in 1737! 
Well might Lord Hervey decline to be “so unjust as to put the 
science of surgery upon the same footing with physic.” Only 
imagine hernia treated by “four of the best physicians” in the 
land with blisters and the lancet, with Daffy’s Elixir, mint-water, 
usquebaugh, snake-root, and Sir Walter Raleigh's Cordial ! The 
College of Physicians might hold up a warning finger against 
Joshua Ward’s “drop and pill;” and yet it seems to us that 
Joshua Ward, ex-footman, now drysalter, empiric, and quack as 
he was, might hold his own with the very best of them. 

Nor was Queen Caroline the only royal victim. Fourteen 
years later on Frederic, Prince of Wales (father of George III.), 
was sacrificed to the ignorance and incapacity of his ‘medical 
advisers. He had caught cold in the month of March 1751. 
Very little apprehensions were at first entertained; indeed, 
hardly an hour before his death he had asked to see some friends, 
and had called for coffee and bread-and-butter. A fit of cough- 
ing came on, in the midst of which he died from suffocation 
eleven days after his first attack. His physicians, Wilmot and 
Lee, were shamefully in the dark as to the nature of his malady. 
They seem simply to have relied on the state of his pulse, which 
they declared, half an hour before his death, was equal to that of 
a man in perfect health, but took no note of the bursting of an 
abscess which had been forming in his side, nor of the “ black 
thrush which appeared in his mouth and quite down into his 
throat.” Every one but themselves saw the incapacity of these 
men. Lord Melcombe, writing at the time, says truly, that 
“their ignorance or their knowle lge of his disorder (whichever it 
might be) rendered them equally inexcusable for not calling in 
other assistance.” 

“Let me, moreover, own to thee,’ says the villain Lovelace, 
writing to his friend “John Belford, Esq.,” in the style of a 
young man of fashion of the period, “let me, moreover, own to 
thee that Dr. Hale, who was my good Astolfo (you read Ariosto, 
Jack), and has brought me back my wit-jar, had much ado, by 
starving diet, by profuse phlebotomy, and by flaying blisters, 
eyelet- hole cutting, a dark room, a midnight solitude in a mid-day 
sun, to effect my recovery. And now, for my comfort, he tells me 
that I may still have returns upon full moons—horrible ! most 
horrible !—and must be as careful of myself at both equinoctials 
as Cesar was warned to be of the ides of March,” 

Bleeding was the special refuge of the faculty from any influence 
which tended to create fulness or undue excitement, The main 
principle, in fact, of the Sangrado doctrine seems to have been 
that the patient must be lowered under all and every circum- 
stance of disturbance. During the excitement which prevailed at 
the time of the drawing of the prizes at the lotteries at: Guildhall, 
poor medical practitioners made it their business to attend, to be 
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ready to “let blood” in cases where the sudden announcement of 
the fate of tickets had (as was frequently the case) an overpowering 
effect upon the holders The universal practice led to the coining 
of a word which has happily passed out of our vocabulary. 
People were not bled, they were “blooded.” The sanguinary 
word was in every one’s mouth ; it was the universal expression. 
“Qn Tuesday,” says Miss Burney, in her “ Diary and Letters for 
1779,” “I was quite ill, and obliged to be blooded, so I could 
not go down to dinner.” People were “blooded” before they 
went on one of the long stage-coach journeys described by Tobias 
Smollett ; before they made their wills ; before they did anything, 
in fact, which was out of the course of their usual practice and 
their usual experience. In the old drinking days, indeed, when 
men turned themselves into port-wine barrels, and coloured their 
noses, just as young men of the last generation coloured their 
meerschaums, we have already seen that bleeding was oftentimes 
next door to a necessity. The men with the huge paunches and 
the red noses, who figure in the caricatures of Gilray and Row- 
landson, may have been, so far as their features were concerned, 
exaggerations, but their paunches, their red noses, their fat double 
chins, their elephantine limbs, were drawn from the life, by the 
artists who have preserved to us their unpleasing peculiarities. 
These men were always more or less on the verge of apoplexy, 
and it was bleeding that not only relieved but frequently saved 
them. The doctors, although they preached abstention, were not 
one whit more abstemious than their patients. Radcliffe, in 1703, 
had an attack of pleurisy, which, owing to his own imprudence, 
all but cost him his life. Even during the attack he could not 
be induced to abandon the everlasting bottle ; and Bernard, the 
sergeant-surgeon, being called in, bled him to the extent of one 
hundred ounces (six pounds weight of blood !), and by this means 
checked the disease. 

Even so late as forty years ago, when the practice of venesection 
had practically gone out, the faculty placed great reliance upon 
leeches. Charles James Lever, who commenced life and for some 
years practised as a medical man, invariably fled for relief, so far 
as he was personally concerned, to the Sangrado treatment. 
Writing to his publisher on one occasion, he told him that neglect 
to answer his letters “ would cost him a pint of colchicum, and a 
rivulet full of gorged leeches.” “Copious bleeding,” however, says 
his biographer, “ reduced the man rather than the local ills which 
teased him. That heshould have bowed to the barbarous system 
of the day amazes us. The faculty, wiser now, regard the blood 
as the life. Their statistics show that up to the year 1839 
1,000,000 leeches were supplied yearly to the Parisian hospitals, 
while during the last twelve years the annual supply has been 
only 50,000.” * 


* Fitzpatrick’s “ Life of Charles Lever,” i., 280. 
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It seems to us appropriate to close our references to the old 
“bleeding” days with a good story from Boileau. A French 
physician, named Bernar d, one day found an old Abbé, a stranger 
to him, playing at cards with one of his patients. He had no 
sooner seen him than he exclaimed with much vehemence, 
“What do you here? Go home, get bled immediately! You 
have not one minute to lose!” The abbé remained motionless in 
great alarm. He was conveyed home. M. Bernard bled him, in 
the usual unstinting fashion three or four times, drenched him, 
of course, with drastic drugs, but found him not one whit the 
better. On the third day, everything having been done that 
medical science could devise, and everything having failed, the 
sick man’s brother was sent for from the country. He arrived in 
haste, and was informed that the abbé was dying. “Of what 
disease ?” he inquired. M. Bernard assured him that, without 
being at all aware of it, his brother had been seized with a 
violent fit of apoplexy ; that he had fortunately discovered it 
by seeing his mouth drawn awry; and had treated him ac- 
cordingly. “Why, sir,’ quietly olla the martyr’s brother, 
“his mouth has been awry these sixty years.” 

The improvement in medical and surgical knowledge from 
1741 only up to 1839 is conclusively shown by the following 
figures :—The proportion of deaths to cures in St. Bartholomew’s 
and St. Thomas’s Hospitals in 1741 was one in ten; during 
1780 the mortality had diminished to one in fourteen; during 
1813, to one in sixteen ; while in 1827, out of 12,494 patients, 
259 only died, or one in forty-eight. The improvement of course 
has been steadily maintained. The power of the small-pox, 
which at one time swept off one-half of our population, has been 
practically annihilated, a fact to which the stupid folks who 
seek to evade the beneficent provisions of the law which has 
produced the result, prefer to remain wilfully ignorant. Typhus 
fever, which at one time was accustomed to visit this country in 
annual epidemics, and to slay one out of every three whom it 
attacked, is now seldom seen as an epidemic, and its average 
mortality in 1839 did not amount to one in sixteen. Measles, 
scarlet fever, whooping-cough, are no longer regarded with the 
terror they once inspired. According to the author of “ Physic 
and Physicians,” from 1799 to 1808 the mortality of consumption 
amounted to about 27 per cent. of those who became ill; from 
1808 to 1813 it diminished to 23 per cent.; and from 1813 to 
1822 it still further decreased to 22 per cent. For these results, 
and the position to which the science of medicine and its 
professors occupy at the present time, it seems to us that we are 
in no small degree indebted to the noble army who have fallen 
victims to the ‘bungling practitioners of former days. 


(To be continued.). 
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III. 
TRADE ORGANISATIONS. 


THERE are two objects with which a member of the working class 
may join a labour organisation. The two are not necessarily 
exclusive one of the other. One object is that the individual’s 
position in his particular trade may be more favourable and more 
secure. The other is that the condition of the working class in 
general may be improved. Until recently, both in this country 
and in America, the former has been the main, to a large extent 
the only, idea in the minds of the working men when they joined 
bodies of organised labour. But of late years to this has been 

added the idea of work for the emancipation of the working class 
asa whole. This idea is with more and more distinctness shaping 
itself to that of the nationalisation of all means of production 
and distribution, and in America more than in England it is 
taking this form. 

Let us quote three different writers in this connection. One is 
an American clergyman. Writing in the Century Magazine, he 
declares that “ Labour is organising for the purpose of its in- 
terests. It is thus deepening the chasm and intensifying the 
hostility between the labouring classes and the capitalists. 
Nearly every trade has now its trade union—some local, some 
national. These unions are essentially warlike in their aims and 
in their methods.” On the other hand, another writer, equally able, 
says the Ohio Commissioner declares trades unions to be simply 
“A bull movement in the labour market.” Finally, the Commis- 
sioner himself holds that “the latter is undoubtedly right, the 
former wrong, because trades unions, as they exist to- “day, do 
not recognise any hostility as existing between capital and 
labour.” Onur readers will know that for once we are on the side 
of the clergyman in this matter. It is just because the working 
class is recognising the inherent hostility between their class 
and the capitalistic that the second object of trades unions 
mentioned above is becoming more and more clearly the primary 
object. 

And if we wanted proof of this we could have no better than the 
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words of ex-Mayor Grace of New York : “ They are organised for 
defence, not foraggression, . . . their end is to make the working- 
man’s life less precarious ; to make him a better mechanic, a 
better man, a better husband and father, and a better citizen.”’ 
With Mayor Grace the wish is father to the thought. From this 
optimistic belief the mayor, then getting ready to become ex- 
mayor, was rudely shaken when he saw organised labour declaring 
for Henry George as his successor and against Abram Hewitt, and 
declaring with no bated breath that its opposition to the latter 
was largely based on the fact that he was a representative of the 
capitalistic class. 

Lastly, we quote from Professor Ely’s “ Labour Movement in 
America” his conception of the meaning and value of labour 
organisations. Professor Ely, the English reader must remember, 
is the political economist of America least unfavourably disposed, 
or we may even say most favourably disposed, to the labourers as 
aclass. He is the head and front of the Economic Association, and 
sore stone of offending to the orthodox school of economists in 
that country. According to him, the Trades Union and labour 
organisations (1) “enable the labourer to withhold his com- 
modity temporarily from the market ;” (2) “assist the labourer 
to find the best market for his commodity” [labour, as 
Professor Ely will call it—labour power as it should be called | ; 
(3) “render it easy for the artisan to form usefal connections with 
those pursuing the same trade ;”’ (4) “ educate the labourers to 
prudence in marriage.” ‘To many of our readers these “ uses” of 
labour organisations will appear ludicrously useless, and to yet 
more they will appear insufficient by reason of the omission of 
that one use which to the working class is becoming more and 
more paramount, the organisation of labour against the capi- 
talistic class, with a view to the ending of the present method of 
production and distribution. Against these declarations of Pro- 
fessor Ely and of the Ohio Commissioner, and of the able writer, 
we are content to set the declaration and preambles of various 
labour organisations to be given in the sequel. It will be found 
that they are practically unanimous in stating explicitly or im- 
plicitly that the working-class movement is a political one, and is 
directed towards the abolition of the present wage system. And 
the facts of the electoral contests of last November, of the 
municipal contests since that date, and of the preparation now 
being made by the United Labour Party for coming struggles are 
yet more eloquent witnesses on our behalf. } 

SKETCH OF THE History oF LapBouR ORGANISATIONS IN 
AmErIcA.—For the facts now given we are indebted to Professor 
Ely’s book and to the reports of the Bureaux of Labour statistics. 
Chere are “no traces of anything like a modern trades union in the 
colonial period of American history.’’ But in 1802 the tailors of 
New York struck for an extra four dollars a month, and marching 
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THERE are two objects with which a member of the working class 
may join a labour organisation. The two are not necessarily 
exclusive one of the other. One object is that the individual’s 
position in his particular trade may be more favourable and more 
secure. The other is that the condition of the working class in 
general may be improved. Until recently, both in this country 
and in America, the former has been the main, to a large extent 
the only, idea in the minds of the working men when they joined 
bodies of organised labour. But of late years to this has been 
added the idea of work for the emancipation of the working class 
asa whole. This idea is with more and more distinctness shaping 
itself to that of the nationalisation of all means of production 
and distribution, and in America more than in England it is 
taking this form. 

Let us quote three different writers in this connection. One is 
an American clergyman. Writing in the Century Magazine, he 
declares that “ Labour is organising for the purpose of its in- 
terests. It is thus deepening the chasm and intensifying the 
hostility between the labouring classes and the sapitalists. 
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“A bull movement in the labour market.” Finally, the Commis- 
sioner himself holds that “the latter is undoubtedly right, the 
former wrong, because trades unions, as they exist to-day, do 
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words of ex-Mayor Grace of New York: “ They are organised for 
defence, not for aggression, their end is to make the working- 
man’s life less precarious; to make him a better mechanic, a 
better man, a better husband and father, and a better citizen.”’ 
With Mayor Grace the wish is father to the thought. From this 
optimistic belief the mayor, then getting ready to become ex- 
mayor, was rudely shaken when he saw organised labour declaring 
for Henry George as his successor and against Abram Hewitt, and 
declaring with no bated breath that its opposition to the latter 
was largely based on the fact that he was a representative of the 
capitalistic class. 

Lastly, we quote from Professor Ely’s “ Labour Movement in 
America’”’ his conception of the meaning and value of labour 
organisations. Professor Ely, the English reader must remember, 
is the political economist of America least unfavourably disposed, 
or we may even say most favourably disposed, to the labourers as 
aclass. He is the head and front of the Economic Association, and 
sore stone of offending to the orthodox school of economists in 
that country. According to him, the Trades Union and labour 
organisations (1) “enable the labourer to withhold his com- 
modity temporarily from the market ;” (2) “assist the labourer 
to find the best market for his commodity” [labour, as 
Professor Ely will call it—labour power as it should be called | ; 
(3) “render it easy for the artisan to form usefal connections with 
those pursuing the same trade ;”’ (4) “ educate the labourers to 
prudence in marriage.” ‘To many of our readers these “ uses ”’ of 
labour organisations will appear ludicrously useless, and to yet 
more they will appear insufficient by reason of the omission of 
that one use which to the working class is becoming more and 
more paramount, the organisation of labour against the capi- 
talistic class, with a view to the ending of the present method of 
production and distribution. Against these declarations of Pro- 
fessor Ely and of the Ohio Commissioner, and of the able writer, 
we are content to set the declaration and preambles of various 
labour organisations to be given in the sequel. It will be found 
that they are practically unanimous in stating explicitly or im- 
plicitly that the working-class movement is a political one, and is 
directed towards the abolition of the present wage system. And 
the facts of the electoral contests of last November, of the 
municipal contests since that date, and of the preparation now 
being made by the United Labour Party for coming struggles are 
yet more eloquent witnesses on our behalf. 

SKETCH OF THE History oF Lasour ORGANISATIONS IN 
AMERICA.—For the facts now given we are indebted to Professor 
Ely’s book and to the reports of the Bureaux of Labour statistics. 
There are “no traces of anything like a modern trades union in the 
colonial period of American history.’ But in 1802 the tailors of 
New York struck for an extra four dollars a month, and marching 
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about the city with a band, compelled their fellows to come out 
on strike, until the clapping of their leader into prison ended this 
first labour effort in America. 

Between 1800 and 1825 sporadic appearances of unions of 
one trade in one place occur. They are illustrated by “ The New 
York Society of Journeymen Shipwrights,’ incorporated April 
3rd, 1803 ; “The New York House Carpenters’ Union,” 1806 ; 
“The New York Typographical Society,” 1817; “ Albany Typo- 
graphical Society,” 1821; and, at last the movement quitting 
New York State, “The Columbian Charitable Society of Ship- 
wrights and Caulkers of Boston and Charlestown,”’ 1822. 

From 1825 the labour movement really begins. More local 
unions appear ; unions between workers in different trades and 
in one place, unions between workers of the same trade in many 
places, finally, between workers in different trades and in different 
places are gradually evolved. Boston and New York are the chief 
centres of the work from 1825 to 1861. But in 1830 a working- 
man’s convention met at Syracuse, New York State, and 
nominated a governor for the State. In the same year, the 
workmen’s party of New York helping, the Democrats elected 
3,024 members of the legislature. In 1833 the General Trades 
Union of the City of New York, prototype of the Central 
Labour Union, to be presently described, met, and in 1835 there 
is mention of a National Trades Union. The ten years before 
the civil war are remarkable for the number of trades unions 
organised on a national basis. A list of these follows. Instru- 
mental Typographical Union, 1850, 28,000 members, July 1886 ; 
National Trade Association of Hat Finishers, 1854, divided in 
1868 into two organisations, the one retaining the old name, 
3,392 members, the other calling itself the Suk and Fur Hat 
Finishers’ Trade Association, 643 members ; the Sons of Vulcan, 
1858; the Iron Moulders’ Union of North America, 1859 ; the 
Machinists and Blacksmiths’ Union of North Ame rica, 1859. 

The years 1861 to 1886 are yet more full of the movements of 
labour. The civil war had, after the fashion of the Crusades in 
the history books, stirred ‘the minds of men, brought different 
types into contact, even if into collision, opened up avenues of 
communication, and above all forced the attention of men on 
labour problems by the sudden and unrighteous encroachments of 
business men, and, if we may be allowed the pleonasm, adven- 
turers. In 1863 the Brotherhood of the Footboard, an organisa- 
tion of engine-drivers, was founded, and a year later it became 
the Grand International Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers. 
In 1865, still another year later, one of the most important 
bodies in the world, the Cigar Makers’ National Union, started. 
In 1867 it was International. An International Union of Brick- 
layers and Masons, in 1865, the Order of Railway Conductors 
(originally known as the Conductors’ Brotherhood), in 1868; the 
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Wool Hat Finishers’ Association, in 1869 ; the Trade Union of 
Furniture Workers (late the International Furniture Workers’ 
Union), in 1873; the Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen, in 
1875 ; the Amalgamated Association of Iron and Steel Workers, 
made up of the Sons of Vulcan, the Associated Brotherhood of 
Iron and Steel Heaters, and the Iron and Steel Roll Hands’ 
Union, in 1876; the Granite Cutters’ National Union of the 
United States, America, in 1877; Brotherhood of Carpenters 
and Joiners of America, in 1881; Cigar Makers’ Progressive 
Union of America, 1882 ; the Nati ional Hat Makers, in 1883 ; the 
Railroad Brakemen, in 1884; the Coalminers’ National Feder ra- 
tion, in 1885 ; the Journeymen Bakers’ National Union, in 1886, 
are the chief trades unions formed since the war. “ Other 
trades unions which must be mentioned are. the following : 
The Chicago Seamen’s Union, the United Order of Carpenters 
and Joiners, the Plasterers’ National Union, the Journeymen 
Tailors’ National Union of the United States, Deutsch 
Amerikanische Typographia (composed of those setting type 
for German books or perio dicals), American Flint-Glass Workers, 
and the Universal Federation of Window Glass Workers. 
Working men who have national or international organisations of 
which I am not acquainted with the precise names are the boiler- 
makers, book-keepers (clerks included), bottle-blowers, stationary 
engineers, metal workers, piano makers, plumbers, railroad 
switchmen, shoe-lasters, pe aa stereotypers, telegraphers, silk 
weavers, wood carvers” (“ Ely,” pp. 65,66). The membership of 
the American Trades U nions varies from 2,000 to 25,000 each, 
while there are also many thousand Americans who belong to 
the English Amalgamated Engineers, Amalgamated Society of 

Carpenters and Joiners, the machinists , millwrights, smiths, and 
pattern makers. 

With! a passing reference to the Grangers or Patrons of 
Husbandry, an association of farmers, started in 1866, we pass 
to the chief organisations, the Knights of Labour, the Centra! 
Labour Unions, and the Socialist Labour Party. These are 
organisations of organisations, and as such hold the same position 
mn “respect to the bodies they group together as a generalisation 
of generalisations holds to the induc tions that it summarises 

The Kytenrs or Lanour Organisation is so well known on . this 
side of the Atlantic that all really necessary here is to stat 
definitely certain facts, dates, and figures, and an attempt to make 
plain the exact position of the K. of L. at the present time. 
On Thanksgiving Day, 1869, Uriah 8. Stevens, a tailor ot! 
Philadelphia, called together eight friends. The nine—is one 
not irresistibly reminded of the t theory that a tailor is one-nintl: 
of a man ?—founded the K. of L. At first a secret order whose 
very name was not known to the public, and whose cabalistic 
five stars were for long an example of omne ignotum pro terrifico 
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to the Philadelphians, this became in June 1878 an organisation 
public, at least as far as its name and its general objects are 
concerned. 

Roughly speaking, the scattered unions of the various towns 
of the various states, and the scattered units of labour have 
affiliated themselves with the Knights, and thus formed another 
one, and the largest, of the National labour organisations. Each 
local society is called the Local Assembly (L. A.). Its members 
may be of one or more than one trade. Three-fourths of the 
members of a new L. A. must be wage-workers. Any one but a 
banker, stockbroker, gambler (with cards), | awyer, and alcoholic 
money-maker may be admitted. Local Assemblies are grouped 
into D. A. (District Assemblies). These are either geographical 
or technical. L. A.’s and D. A.’s, alike represented by numbers, 
are grouped up as a whole into the General Assembly, or delegate 
body representing the whole order. The first General Assembly 
was held in 1878; membership, 80,000. A General Assembly 
has taken place in each year since that date. Membership in 
1883, 52,000 ; 1884, 71,000; 1885, 111,000. The membership, 
as estimated by Professor Ely, for 1886, would be 300,000 to 
500,000, though our friend Colonel Hinton, who knows much of 
the internal working of the order, estimates its number as at 
least a million. 

What are the principles of the K. of L.? Here at once it 
becomes necessary to distinguish the principles of the organisation 
from those of its members. This necessity arises from the fact 
that the majority of those who join the organisation and subscribe 
to its principles neither understand the aim of the former nor the 
meaning of the latter. Both these last are in the main socialistic. 
It is impossible here to analyse the four paragraphs of the pre- 
amble or the twenty-two declarations that follow them. To one 
or two points only can we call attention. The burden of the four 
preliminary paragraphs is that capitalists and corporations (com- 
panies) need checking ; that the industrial masses need organisa- 
tion ; and though the K. of L.areformed “not asa political party 
_. . most of the objects herein set forth can only be obtained by 
legislation.”” Wz6ith the contradiction contained in these last two 
quotations, we are the less concerned as the movement of Novem- 
ber last, and the action of thousands of the Knights in regard 
to it, are the best comment on the two phrases, and the best 
endorsement of the latter of them. 

One only of the twenty-two “aims” can we note. But this is 
in truth the sum of all of them. Itis No. 19. “To establish 
co-operative institutions, such as will tend to supersede the wage 
system, by the introduction of an industrial co-operative sy stem.” 
Now this is pure and unadulterated Socialism. Briefly ; scientific 
Socialism teaches that the basis of our society to-day is the 
method of the production and distribution of goods; that the 
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misery and inequality in that society are due to that method ; 
that the essence of that method is unpaid labour. Co-operative 
institutions are to be established—.e., co-operation both in pro- 
duction and in distribution. That this is the true reading is 
shown practically by the extensive establishments founded by. the 
K. of L. for the production of goods (mines) and their distribution 
(stores). Nowa co-operative industrial system, or, as the Knights 
at times put it, a universal co-operative system, that is “to 
supersede the wage system,” is not possible unless the means of 
production and distribution are systematised and are universal. 
Universal co-operation in production and distribution is impossible 
without the universal possession of the means of production and 
distribution—?.e., without the abolition of private property in these. 
sut the real significance of all this lies in the fact that in the 
Knights of Labour we have the first spontaneous expression by 
the American working people of their consciousness of themselves 
as a Class. This expression—this organisation—at first almost 
unconscious, are becoming every day more conscious. Necessarily 
confused at first, the very confusion of the movement is evidence 
of its spontaneity and its reality. At present there is mach 
marching and countermarching, much giving of false and con- 
tradictory orders, much uncertainty as to ‘leaders, or even as to the 
direction in which the army is to beled. But ‘all this is sorting 
itself, and it will not be long before that army will be drawn up 
in rank, marching ith a definite idea towards a definite end. 

The Knights, then, are a huge heterogeneous organisation, and 
whilst certain of its members are conscious and avowed Socialists, 
and others are unconscious Socialists, the mass know no more | 
the teachings of Socialism than they do of their own supposed 
principles. 

As a consequence of this and of other causes, there are two 
clearly defined parties within the organisation, into one or the 
other of which all the minority of earnest menis entering. The 
one party, led by Mr. Powderly, the Grand Waster Workman, is 
conservative, reactionary, and must go back yet more completely 
to the capitalistic side as the intensity of the struggle increases 
The other party is adv: inced, Socialistic, and must launch out 
into Socialism open and avowed. The split between these parties 
wili probably turn on the two questions of political action and 
the open declaration of Socialism. But whatever form it takes, 
such a split is, we think, imminent. 

Already there are among the rank and file plentiful signs of 
dissatisfaction with the action of their leaders. The vacillating, 
temporising conduct of these last in respect to the strike of the 
Chicago packers last autumn, to the railroad strikes last year and 
this, to the long shore strike and others, above all their dis- 
approval, in direct contravention of the principles of the order, of 

the eight-hour movement of last May, have made many of the 
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Knights believe that not only the interests of the working class 
are in the minds of their chiefs. More than mere rumours have 
been rife of the subordination of these to the interests of the 
capitalists, and of the Roman Catholic Church. A great many 
delegates who went up to the convention of 1886 at Richmond 
with the profoundest belief in Powderly came away with that 
belief shaken or even shattered. 

A comparative study of the position of the Knights in the 
eastern and western towns still further bears witness to this 
general fact. In the former, where the mass of the members are 
more in contact with, and more under the influence of, the bosses 
of the movement, two things are more noticeable than in the 
western towns further removed from their reaction: ry ~~ 
First, the organisation is much less really effective for good t 
the working ‘classes, and shows much more signs of being ce 
capitalist pressure ; second, its relations to other labour organi- 
sations are much less harmonious in the eastern towns. 

CENTRAL Lasour Unions.—This name may be used generally 
for a number of bodies all of the same nature, but with names so 
varying as General Trades Unions, Trade and Labour Assemblies, 
Trade and Labour Councils, Federations of Labour. They are 
certain central bodies organised with a view to the men and 
women of a particular district w orking together. These Central 
Labour Unions are more hopeful organisations than even the 
Knights. They are, in the first place, more avowedly socialistic, 
and in the second, more avowedly political organisations. The 
declarations of principles of the New York, and of the Kansas City 
C. L. U., for example, are definite and decisive, without any of the 
vagueness that runs through the preamble and principles of the 
Knights. They speak out plainly against the wages system on 
the eround that it is based on unpaid labour, and recognise the 
necessity and inevitableness of a complete change of that system. 
Here again, as with the Knights, the mass “of the members, 
unfortunately, do not understand the fall meaning of the ideas to 
which they subscribe. 

The Central Labour Unions do not hesitate to work at present 
for certain means towards the ultimate end, and they do this as 
a political party altogether apart from the old parties. A brief 
quotation from the Kansas City C. L. U., sent us by one of its 
chief organisers, J. H. Trautwein, may be taken as generally 
typical of the Unions. ‘“ We, the undersigned, believing all the 
old parties have failed to legislate for the people at large, 
and have betrayed the trust reposed in them by the masses, and 
only enacted measures that result in creating paupers and 
millionaires, pledge ourselves to sever all affiliations with all the 
old parties whatever, and sign the following club roll for the 
purpose of forming a party of the industrial masses.” Then 
follow certain measures to be worked for, many of which, such as 
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the prohibition of child labour, a al wages for women and men, 
an eight hour working day, are endorsed by the Knights also. 
The difference between the C. L. U. and K. of L., a 
difference at present distinctly in favour of the former, is due 
to the different historical development of the two bodies. The 


Unions are the result of many years of evolution in Labour 
rganisations, and upon them has been brought to bear the 
practical experience ‘capecialie of the German Socialists. The 
Knights, as we have already shown, were the first spontaneous 


und indigenous outgrowth of the American working class as 
it became conscious of itself 

THe Socrauistic Lasour Party.—This party, founded | 
originally by the Germans, now numbers many thousands of 
membe rs of all nationalities in America. The earlier efforts of 

A. Sorge and others are beginning to reap at last their 
deserved reward. This organisation, with its German, American, 
Scandinavian branches throughout the States, differs from all 
others in certain important points. (1) Long before any of the 
‘thers the Socialists understood that there was a labour question, 
and understood what that question really was. Thus they have 
been, unconsciously to their aoe in many cases, the teachers 


of the working classes. (2 They state clearly that society is 
made up of only two classes, “ «that of the workers, and that of the : 
vreat bosses.” (3) They formulate clearly their demands that 


the land, the instruments of production (machines, factories, 
te.) and the products of labour become the property of the 
whole people. (4) They announce succinctly their means, “ to 
realise our demands we strive to gain control of the political 
power with all eer means.’ (5) They are in alliance with 
the Socialistic Labour Party of Europe. 

What are the Selations of the Socialistic Labour Party to the 
other organisations of America? In the first place, the vast 
majority of its members are also members of one or more of 
these organisations, and only a few, not understanding the 
position of the movement in America, hold aloof from the 
Knights or Central Labour Unions. As a consequence, these 
other organisations are becoming, to a constantly increasing 
extent, infiltrated with Socialism, and slowly their vague, indefinite 
aspirations and ideas are becomine formulated in terms of that : 
science. With this, the individual Knights and Unionists are 1g 
being gradually brought over, not only to the unders tanding of uy 
Socialism, but to open declarations of themselves as Socialists 3 
and as members of the S. L. P. 

The complete bringing about of these desirable results is 
(lelayed by two things c hiefly. One is the distrust of Socialism 
until recently by the ave rage American working men; a distrust 
born of his ignorance of its principles, its aims, its methods. Most 
K. of L., for example, protest strongly against being called 
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Socialists. The other impediment lies in some of the German 
Socialists themselves. A few of these, as already hinted, not 
understanding the movement generally, and still less understand- 
ing it in America, are anxious to “boss the show” in that 
country. As long as that is possible, the movement in America 
will not be American. Socialism, to be effective there, must be 
of native growth, even if the seeds are brought from othe 
countries. 

That is, whilst the Germans will in the future as in the past 
direct the thoughts of their fellow-workers, and suggest ideas t 
them, they will have to be content after a time to stand aside, 
and let the so-called leadership of the movement pass into thi 


hands of the English-speaking peoples. The most clear-headed 
Germans in America quite see this. Their work has been, is, 
and. still will be, to teach and to initiate organisation. But 


already their American brethren, under their tuition, are organising 
for themselves on the basis of Socialism. From that moment 
the policy and duty of the Germans is to withdraw into th 
background, and whilst never relaxing in energy, or ceasing to 
inspire from within, to let the forefront of the movement bk 
American. 

THe Unitep Lapour Party.—Out of these labour men 
tions, but especially out of the last one considered, ze., th 
Socialistic, has grown the United Labour Party. The dots of the 
birth of this was the elections in November last. Then, for the 
first time, the class consciousness of the working people became 
embodied in a definite political movement of antagonism to the 
capitalist class. The startling success of the Labour Party in 
New York, Chicago, Milwaukee, and other places, taught their 
opponents, and taught themselves, something of the extraordinary 
power and significance of this new force in politics. Both of the 
old parties, Democrat and Republic, are frightened at the labour 
movement. They will do all they can to get the Labour Party on 
their side. In this they will fail. A weakling here and ther 
may succumb to the temptation, but as a whole the United 
Labour Party of America has, to use an Americanism, ‘ come 
to stay,’”’ and to outstay all others. 

The Henry George movement in New York, though often called 
Socialistic,did not, strictly speaking, deserve that name. The chief 
interest and importance of it were,as in the case of the Knights 
of Labour, in the spontaneity and Americanness of it. The 
Socialists played their usual part here. As the Communist mani- 
festo has it, they the vanguard of the working classes, cast in their 
lot with any genuine labour movement. Their teaching for years 
before, and their action at the time, had, of course, much to do 
with originating and shaping the November movement, and the 
leading organisers, writers, and speakers were, in most cases, 
Socialists, by avowal or in heart. Of course with these were 
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associated many men and women who would by no means hav 
accepted the name of Socialists as applicable to themselves. 

In such towns as Chicago, Milwaukee, etc., farther afield tha: 
New York, the running of labour candidates in November last 
was on somewhat different lines from the mayoralty contest in 


which George figured. In certain cases at least, the men working 
in these contests in the more outlying districts understood more 


arly than the New Yorkers the real questions at issue, and th: 
real principles upon which the Labows class is and must be in 
conflict with the capitalists. 

Since the November elections the Labour Party has been getting 
itself into yet more definite shape, and at a meeting held 0 
January 13th of this year in New York, a permanent organisa- 
tion, a platform, and a constitution for the United labor Pic 
of America were agreed upon. In these there are, from our ark 
of view, certain weak points in detail. But the party as then 
constituted condemns the present industrial system, and recog- 
nises that the “ultimate emancipation of labour can only b 

ained by the abolition of private ownership in the produc- 
tive forces of nature.’ Here then we have, for the first time in 
America, the working class organised as a distinct political party, 
opposed alike to Democrat and Republican, taking its stand on 
the doctrine of unpaid labour, recognising the revolution of th 
present industrial system as imminent, proclaiming as the method 
of that revolution the nationalisation of the means of production 
and distribution. The example of the American working men 
will be followed before long on this side of the Atlantic. An 
English, or if you will, a British Labour Party will be formed, 
foe alike to Liberal and Conservative, upon the same basis as the 
American, and moving towards the same inevitable end. 


EDWARD AVELING. 
ELEANOR MARX AVELING. 
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ON THE TEACHING OF ENGLISH. 





THE recent nine days’ wonder, started by the onslaught of the 
Quarterly, and run to a climax by the enterprise of the Pall Mall, 
has at least been effective in compelling some temporary attention 
to the study of English in England. The main concern of our 
contemporaries was limited, indeed, to the question of the esta- 
blishment of a “ school” of English at Oxford and Cambridge—the 
which, if you please, are “the Universities ;” but the commotion 
has naturally been felt over the whole extent of the subject. 
The multifarious opinions on the academic study of English 
literature, with a view to an honour examination, set forth by 
men of more or less’eminence in literary, scholastic, and other 
walks of active life, are variously interesting, and not least 
interesting as disclosing an extraordinary and unpredictable lack 
of clear ideas on the momentous question submitted for their 
judgment. On this point, however, we do not propose to offer 
any comment on the present occasion ; we will content ourselves 
with expressing satisfaction at the stirring of the waters, and 
trust that there will in consequence emanate from them some 
healing influence. 

With the highest or university stage of English study we are 
willing to have very little to do with here, for we have no itching 
to decide the question whereon so many great doctors and dons 
disagree. Indirectly, however, our remarks on the lower stages 
of the teaching of English will indicate the tendency of our views 
as to the necessary basis of the superior study, and a few positive 
suggestions may be thrown out by way of supplement. The 
earlier stages, we frankly admit at once, we regard as by far the 
most important, and these would appear to be no less involved 
in dubiety and confusion than are the academic developments of 
the future. Is it not the fact that, all over the field of English 
teaching, there is a serious misadaptation, not merely want of 
graduation, of the subjects of study to the ages and mental evolu- 
tion of the victims? Is it not the fact that there is hardly any- 
where discernible the smallest attempt to define clearly what is, 
and what is not, English teaching? what is, and what is not, 
usefully possible within the limits of time graciously or grudgingly 
permitted to the English lesson ? 
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The limit of time is still an essential factor in this difficult 
problem of English teaching. Professor Dowden says he “should 
like students to spend four years in the school”—that is, the 
university “school ;” and it may be readily conceded that a good 
many things may be learnt under the name of “ English ” in four 
years—four years of early manhood. But in the lower schools, 
schools below university rank, where are the four years ?—four 
years, even if they were conceded—of mental immaturity and 
trying bodily growth. Say there are twice or three times four 
years, as measured by the calendar, still we must divide them by 
a marvellous multip licity of other ‘subjects, some of which are of 
the most imperious intolerance. True, English is no longer left 
to surreptitious introduction by the caprice of a chance master’s 
literary taste; it is now recognised, under popular urgency, as 
entitled to a formal niche in the school time-table; but is it 
allowed to occupy even this small niche on equal terms with the 
older subjects? No suchthing. We do not, of course, desire to 
assert that any other subject is taught during the hour formally 
set apart for English; but we do assert emphatically that in 
too many schools. the classics are yet piled up on the pupils so 
heavily that there is neither time nor strength left for fair study 
of the English lesson—or, for that matter, of the classical lesson 
either. But, apart from this altogether, and looking solely at the 
space occupied by English in the time-table, we apprehend that 
no one can seriously ‘doubt the necessity of a careful selection 
from the large variety of matters usually classed as “ English.” 
Is such selection car efully made ? 

And here it becomes necessary to make a momentary digression, 
in order to disclaim any intention of directing an attack upon 
teachers in particular. The teachers of the country, male and 
female, public and private, are all, with insignificant exceptions, 
within the iron grasp of an irresistible and crushing system or 
systems of examinations. The lines of work in English, as in 
other subjects, are laid down rigidly by the examinational pre- 
scriptions, in syllabuses of subjects and in papers set. The 
success of the schools is gauged by their percentage of passes 
and honours, and, tl erefore, the teachers are bound neck and 
heels to the system. Independence, no less when it is right than 
when it is wrong, is held to be weakness, if not incompetence. It 
is worse than waste, therefore, to argue with the teachers. Nor 
is it much more profitable to ‘upbraid the public until the results 
come to be more appreciable to the public mind; for great is the 
god Competitive Examination. The present responsibility lies 





most heavily elsewhere. It is the directors of those systems of 


examinations that are doing their level best, no doubt with the 
purest intentions to the contrary, to cramp free investigation and 
healthy study of the English subjects, and to cause the name of 
English language and literature to be regarded, in too many cases, 
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with feelings akin to revulsion. Have they considered, with due 
reference to the years and probable future of the candidates, and 
with clear recard to the limit of time in the school day, what 


selection ought to be made from the miscellaneous agoregate 
called ‘“ English,” and how that selection can be most rew ardin: aly 
treated? If so, well; if not, there seems to be grave cause for 
dissatisfaction. 


Now, whatever may be selected, there is one thing in particular 
and beyond all others in importance—one thing that must be 
present in the teaching of English, and the absence of which will 
render the English lesson an all but wasteful exercise. We mean the 
discrimination of the good and bad in composition. This main 
end of English teaching is indicated in the words e a great 
master in these terms: “To understand the purity of English, 
and critically to discern, not only good writers from bad, and a 
proper style from a corrupt, but also to distinguish that which is 
pure in a good author from that which is vicious and corrupt in 
him.” This great purpose ought to be recalled and inculeated by 
the reading of these lines from Dryden before every English 
lesson. Fortunately, there is no department and no stage of the 
study of English where this object does not find abundant scope. 
Unfortunately, however, there is no method of teaching English 
that seems to be so generally and completely ignored. 

Turning to the initial stage of English teaching, we shall 
probably be able to take the best measure of it in the require- 
ments of the Government Codes, and in the results reported by 
the official Inspectors of Schools. The geography and arithmetic 
sections of the standards must be wholly put aside; they are 
“English” only in the loosest sense, and have no claim to our 
present consideration. “Reading” and “Recitation” are 
thoroughly well provided for in many excellent series of specially 
graduated books, and there remains no valid excuse for an un- 
fortunate selection. The extraordinary part of the Reading pre- 
scription, however, is the alternative acceptance of a reading 
from “a history of England;” surely not an attempt to foist in 
a knowledge of “ History ” under a different heading, yet surely 
also a most inefficient substitute for a reading passage of suitable 
difficulty. Recitation is formally severed “from Reading, and 
figures as part of a section specifically called “ English,” “which 
includes in addition parsing and analysis of sentences and very 
elementary matters of word-formation. The application of this 
latter portion of “ English,” so far as it is applied, appears to come 
in under Writing. |The Writing we pass by until we come to the 
Fifth Standard, where it begins to include something of the 
semblance of composition : “ Writing from memory the substance 
of a short story read out twice ; spelling, handwriting, and 
correct expression to be considered. " The higher requirement is 

“a theme or letter,” with “ composition ” substituted for “correct 
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expression.” Here at once arises the serious difficulty involved 
in “essay ” writing—the finding of the bricks to make the straw ; 





of which more anon. Probably the scope of the examination 
under these prescriptions is limited to the character of the three 
elements specified. 

Now, as to spelling, which is about the most heart-breaking of 
all elementary subjects, we confess to a rank but deliberate 
heresy. We do not consider that it is worth more than a minute 
fraction of the =| it is made for it. Difficult it is, and un- 
amendable ; useful, a certain point, is the effort to attain to 
the conventional unif ormity - but, when the teacher has made a 
strong attempt to inculcate the peculiarities of spelling, by means 
of insistance on the similarities of classes of words, with contrast 
of the common dissimilarities, then the exercise may properly 
take end. Given a fair amount of labour, all further expendi- 
ture is may be applied to better purpose; a pupil 
that will never learn to spell with comfortable certainty may, 


nevertheless, apply himself (say ) to arithmetic or to elementar y 
science with gratifying success. Why should he keep knoc ‘king 
his head against a stone wall, when he might walk round it 2 
What, after all, does it really matter for the spelling, that we 
should devote a disproportionate amount of the available time 
and labour of teachers as well as of pupils to its infallible acquisi- 
tion, especially in cases where the effort is manifestly — ss ? 
There are words that none of us know how to spell ; t 1ere 
are words that we all uniformly mis-spell (if one may say 
so). If little Mudlark Jones write to the newspapers, they 
will print his composition (if at all, and if not spiteful or silly) 
in the spelling approved by e: yMpositors ; if the same a write 
to his relatives in somewhat or iginal phonetics, probably they will 
understand him all the better. Where is the good of insisting on 
a slavish grind of this arbitrary spelling of ours? The game, we 
repeat, is certainly not worth the candle. 

The essential element for consideration, then, would seem to 
be the matters of grammar, formal and applied. Here is an 
immense advance on the programme of half a dozen or ten years 
ago, and one would fain hope that the inspectors have advanced 
with the programme. Some ten years ago, we remember, one of 
the foremost of the inspectors, a distinguished Cambridge scholar, 
palliated the weakness of “grammar” by pointing out to my 
lords that “it is by no means easy to teach it well without some 
acquaintance with another language, such as Latin or German.” 
“My experience as an examiner in this subject at the Cambridge 
Local Examinations,” he further said, “leads me to believe that 
parsing should come before analysis, and that it is a better test of 
knowledge.” Parsing should come before analysis! Yet this 
astounding judgment. was fully in accordance with the arrange- 
ment of the Code then in force. Speaking generally, the results 
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of grammar teaching in elementary schools have always been 
most meagre ; and some inspectors have lamented the ignorance 
of the teachers, while others have groaned over the wretched 
insufficiency of the text-books. What, then, is understood by 
“correct expression’ and “composition”? That it cannot mean 
much is unpleasantly suggested by the note that “an exercise in 
dictation may, at the discretion of the inspector, be substituted 
for composition.” Assuming, however, that the inspector refrains 
from exercising this remarkable “discretion,” what sort of result 
will suffice? There is no means of ascertaining, except (1) by 
inference from the formal grammar that the composition must 
“parse” and “analyse” satisfactorily ; and (2) by indefinite 
allowance for the idiosyncracies of the inspector. Good exercise 
may be obtained from a systematic and thorough parsing and 
analysis, but there is the widest difference in the stringency pre- 
scribed by the various grammarians. To our mind there is 
nothing equal, by many degrees, to the grammars of Professo1 
Bain. 

But where have we discovered any sure trace of the practice of 
discrimination between the good and the bad in composition ? 
The parsing and analysis counts for something by way of pre- 
paration, or rather helpful accompaniment. Yet, in the first 
steps, no little discouragement is encountered in the awful 
apparatus of technical nomenclature. To obviate this difficulty, 
Professor A. F. Murison, many years ago, in his “ First Work in 
English ” (Longmans), devised a course of grammatical study so 
arranged as to imply an understanding of analysis and (to some 
extent) of parsing without the necessary use of any nomenclature 
at all. Besides, while thus involving analysis indirectly, it 
directly trains in the fundamental operations of the required dis- 
crimination of forms of expression. Above all, it is capable of 
application with success from the earliest reasonable moments of 
attempt at grammatical teaching. The plan is to exercise 
students systematically in all the equivalent forms of expression 
in English. 

“The interchange of forms in the statement of the same meaning,” says the author, 
‘is carried out at length from both points of view ; it is given first on one side, and 
then on the other, each side being fully illustrated in its proper place. As the pupil 
works out these interchanges he is gradually and insensibly furnished with illustra- 
tions of all forms disclosed in the ‘ Analysis of Sentences ’ and in the more important 
parts of ‘ Parsing.’ By thorough study of the whole course, he should become 
familiar with the effective use of every mode of expression, and indeed with the limits 
of the use of every mode in every situation. . . . As a result of the constant compari- 
son of a number of similar instances, accompanied with guiding remarks, there will? 
soon spring up in the public mind a ready feeling of merit and demerit as regards the 
special forms under consideration. The following opinion of Professor Bain underlies 


every page of this work : ‘ The pupils are thus accustomed to we igh every expression 
that comes before them, and this J take to be the beginning of the art of composition.’ 


The application of the system, of course, goes far beyond the 
necessities of pupils in elementary schools, but it can be begun as 
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the earliest effort of grammatical or composition exercise. We 
ask, then, Does the “correct expression,” or “ composition,” 
required by the Code, necessarily involve for its satisfactory 
accomplishment a conscious preparation of the nature now in- 
dicated ? What are the definite steps of preparation, if any, for 
the production of this “correct expression” and the performance 
of this “composition”? If there is none, beyond what is 
incidental and accidental, wherein lies the value of this “ teaching ” 
of “ English ” ? 

As we advance to higher ground, there is little advantage in 
following out the course of English iaineng for pupil-teachers or 
for teachers (in the Training ( folleg s). In neither case is there 
an eye to the main chance—the dis crimination of good from bad, 
the studious appreciation of the effects of different forms of ex- 
pression, After due allowance for good results, the energy of 
dissatisfaction expressed by the Inspectors is quite astonishing, 
and hardly believable, were it not for actual specimens furnished. 
Let us quote a famous passage from Mr. Matthew Arnold's Re- 
port for 1876 :— 


‘In what is properly to be called culture in feeling, taste, and perception, the ad- 
vance is least ; and this is, perhaps, inevitable. Even second year students still show, 
in this respect, an astonishing crudeness. ‘ Doctor, can you fulfil the duties of you 
profession in curing a woman who is distracted?’ Or again, ‘Can you wait upon 
the lunatic ?’—these are paraphrases of Shak pears a Canst thou not minister to a 
mind diseased ? from which I am even now fresh. ‘The witches who are under the 
control of Hecate, and who love the darkness because their designs are best accom- 
plished then, have assembled at their meeting-place with no other protection than a 
wolf for their sentinel, and by whose roar they know when their enemy Tarquin is 
coming near them.’ It seems almost incredible that a youth who has been two years 
in a training college, and for the last of the two years al studied Macbeth, should, 
his examination, produce such a travesty of the well-known passage in that slew 
beginning Now witcheraft celebrates. Yet such travesties are far too common, and all 
signs of positive feeling and taste for what is poetically true and beautiful, are far too 
rare.” 


These brilliant specimens could no doubt be equalled at any 
examination. There are always fellows stupid enough for that. 
“ Qne Inspector states that in his district paraphrasing is partly 
a verbatim copy of the originals, and partly a mass of absurdities ; 

another, that the attempts at paraphrase are almost impossible to 
pass ; a third, that very few of the candidates have a clear idea 
of what is meant by a paraphrase.” Very likely. But, if these 
are average and not extreme samples of incompetence, the ques- 
tion arises, What are we to say of the teaching that has issued in 
such results? Paraphrasing is, we imagine, a kind of exercise 
that might well be confined to the narrowest limits; when 
applied to notable passages of our greatest writers, it is simply an 
excruciating degradation. The English teaching that could in 
any degree be held responsible for such results must surely be 
acknowledged to be not merely inept, but positively and seriously 
mischievous. Further, however, when Mr. Matthew Arnold 
misses “ culture ” in the exercise, is he not asking fruit from the 
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tree at the wrong season? “Positive feeling and taste for what 
is poetically true and beautiful,” is a plant of slow growth, and, 
in his sense of “culture,” a plant not every day to be met with 
in these latitudes. Is he not, in some measure at least, looking 
for the special endowments and special acquisitions of his own 
adult age upon a field of poor and uncultivated immaturity ? 
Teachers, to say nothing of inspectors and other examiners, are 
so apt to apply their own standard to the inexperienced minds 
of children and youths. 

Professor Bain has just published, with Messrs. Longmans, an 
important treatise on the teaching of English, in which he sets 
forth his own theory and practice in very full detail, and passes 
incidental destructive criticisms of much value. As to the very 
usual prescription of a play of Shakespeare, or some famous work 
of Chaucer, or Milton, or the like, in what may be called the 
stage of secondary education, “the natural and proper venera- 
tion of the country for these great names is apt,” he thinks, “to 
disturb our judgment in fixing their place in early education.” 
There may be less genius in the more recent poets, but there is 
more freshness; the wisdom and experience of the older prose 
writers of importance has been absorbed and extended in the 
compositions of later times. Considered as to their use in teach- 
ing style, or exercising pupils in the practice of good composi- 
tion, these writers labour under incurable defects. “ Their language 
is not our language ; their best expressions are valuable as having 
the stamp of genius, and are quotable to all time, but we cannot 
work them into the tissue of our familiar discourse. The kind of 
criticism usually expended on plays of Shakespeare, and portions 
of Milton, edited for the purpose of English teaching, is not,” 
in the opinion of Professor Bain, “‘of the most profitable kind. 
Discussions of antiquarian grammar, idiom, and vocabulary ; 
changes in the use of particular words; explanation of figurative 
allusions; interpretations of doubtful passages—are, of course, 
not devoid of interest, but they cannot do much to assist the 
pupil in mastering the living English tongue. Very little atten- 
tion is usually given to the author’s merits and defects, which 
are equally conspicuous and equally instructive.’ This is one result 
of the purely classical treatment of English authors. The value of 
such editions “is not in the schoolroom, but in the stage im- 
mediately following—the beginning of self-culture. In fact, they 
are most useful to readers of mature age.” This is substantially 
the same view as has been so energetically expressed by 
Mr. Churton Collins. To use these older compositions effectively 
in modern English teaching, the notes de omnibus rebus et qui- 
busdam aliis ought to be relegated to private consideration and 
assumed (so far as necessary) in the class-room. Until he has 
more time for his subject, the teacher must resolutely put aside 
all matters that are not strictly ccntributory to the great end he 
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ought to have in view ; he has nothing to do with geography or 
history, or antiquities, or classical references, or doctrine, and so 
forth ; he has no time for anything but to mark the merits and 
defects of the composition, the causes of either, and the possible 
means of improvement of the one or avoidance of the other. Not 


only so, but it will be found desirable to pass over in silence 
many parts of the text as unsuitable and insufficiently reward- 
ing. There is great virtue in the art of omission. 

In commenting upon the unsuitability of Bacon’s Essays for 
English teaching, Professor Bain advances some very serious 
object ions. The desultory handling of topics, to go no farther, 
is radic ally opposed t the first principles of good teaching, for 


it is fundersentally requisite “that a subject should be me- 
thodically laid out, and brought consecutively before the minds 
of the pupils, occupying their exclusive attention for a series of 
lessons.” Besides, the incoherence of the treatment in the same 
Essay is a grave disqualification. “In Dr. Abbott's admirable 
edition of the Essays there is a very good analysis of each, which 
would greatly assist the pupil in the p rospect of an examination, 
but only makes more: glaring the jumble in the sequence of ideas. 
Surely if the subject of Anger is to be made a topic of instruction, 
there may be found in a score of treatises something far more to 
the purpose than Bacon’s fifty-seventh Essay.” After showing 
to what use the Essays might be turned to in English teaching, 
Professor Bain concludes: “We do not decry Bacon when we 
attempt to define his place in our education, The condensed 
wisdom and the felicity of ‘the best essays possess a charm for 
those that have had some experience of life, but are thrown away 
upon the young.” Another example of the erievous maladapta- 
tion of subjects to the young mind! In like manner, for 
example, Shakespeare's Coriolanus and Milton’s Areopagitica 
are now being spoiled to many hundred young minds in prepara- 
tion for the Oxford Senior Local E xaminations, all in the name 
of Education ! 

To take one view more from Professor Bain’s suggestive volume 
—his opinion of essay writing. Against certain advantages is to 
be set the consideration that an essay is an exercise, more of 
knowledge and thought than of language, and ought, therefore, 
to be assigned to some other teacher than the teacher of English. 
In any case, “the lesson is a mixed exercise, partly of thought 
and partly of style; and mixed exercises are to be avoided in 
teaching. If there is any principle in education more sacred 
than another, it is to do one definite thing at a time.” 

“T must dwell a little longer upon that great principle of teaching that the essay 
System violates—the principle of ¢ oncentrating attention upon a single purpose, 
which purpose may thereby be followed out methodically and definitely, without 
being trammelled with any extraneous pursuit. I hold to this principle, in a still 


severer view of it, namely, that the teacher should not ask the pupil to do anything 
that he himself has not ied up to, has not clearly paved the way for. The pupils 
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should not be called upon for any species of work that may not have been fully 
explained beforehand, that their own faculties, co-operating with each one’s known 
attainments, are not perfectly competent to execute. A learner should not be asked 
even to show off what he can do outside the teaching of the class. What would a 
mathematical teacher say if a pupil gave in a versified demonstration of a geometrical 
theorem, or accompanied it by an exhortation to follow truth at all hazards? If you 
depart ever so little from the principle of testing pupils on your own teaching, and 
on nothing beyond, you open the door for any amount of abuse. Now, it is plain 
that the English teacher can give no preparation for essay themes, such as are usually 
exemplified in the books. How is he to lead a class up to the point requisite for 
discussing the relative benefits of solitude and society, the dependence of the mind 
on the body, the choice of a profession, the virtue of frugality, the pleasures of 
imagination, the influence of climate on national character, humanity to the lower 
animals? If any effect at all is pruduced by such attempts, it is to inspire the young 
with a precocious conceit of their own power. ”’ 

So far have we been able to fortify our negative argument by 
the heip of Professor Bain’s patient examination of the methods of 
teaching English now in vogue. On the positive side, we agree 
with him unreservedly in the conviction that “the most effective 

art of the teacher's work, the thing that the pupils are least 
able to do for themselves, that they may pass their whole lives 
without doing, is, to discriminate the good and the less good in 
composition, throughout all the grammatical and other circum- 
stances that operate in style.’ First, the grammatical construc- 
tion of the language, as revealed in formal analysis and parsing, 
affords abundant material for a long, an indispensable, and an 
indefinitely useful course of study; and incidentally with this 
there would be included the right application of particular words 
and idioms, and the peculiarities of syntax. Not the mere dry 
bones of vocabulary and grammar; these are no doubt useful for 
the cultivation of memory and observation, and (in an imperfect 
way) of classification ; but the chief value of them is completely 
missed unless they are consciously and systematically applied to 
the purposes of composition. On the borderland of grammar and 
rhetoric lies a most fruitful region ; no region indeed more fruitful 
to such as come prepared to rear and to gather the fruits. There 
is, for example, the question of arrangement or Order of words. 
“I do not know any exercise, within the compass of grammar, 
more profitable than this,” is the testimony of Professor Bain. 
The more obvious effects are patent to every one; the more 
common inversions—“ (reat is Diana,” “ Silver and gold have I 
mone, —come readily to most pens of moderate experience ; but it 
may safely be said that there is not a writer in the history of 
our literature but has once and again weakened or obscured his 
expression by inattention to the positions of relative prominence 
and to the placing of adjuncts of qualification. The Number of 
words, though of much less importance, still exercises a not 
inconsiderable influence on the leading intellectual qualities of 
style. Witness the uncompensated diffuseness of Hooker and 
Tillotson, Addison and Johnson. The effective and easy manage- 
ment of the sentence, and the construction of paragraphs, demand 
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long and patient study of a vast variety of examples. The 
figures of speech are not to be regarded as mere matters of 
occasional embetlishment ; they too have their dangers and their 
advantages in practical composition, and it is impossible to avoid 
the one, and secure the other, without much experience of par- 
ticular instances under the direction of a competent adviser. 
The chief intellectual qualities of style—simplicity, clearness, 
energy or impressiveness—will have been gradually and very 
largely ministered to by a sound initiation into all the foregoing 
departments of the study of English. The emotional qualities 
reach forward into the very highest criticism and practice— 
sublimity and pathos, wit and humour, melody, ete.—the chief 
exemplification being found in the various species of poetry. 
The large forms of composition—description, narrative, expo- 
sition, persuasion, and poetry—cannot be rewardingly studied 
without the previous preparation indicated by the successive 
finger-posts that we have just enumerated. In order to successful 
study of English on the lines we have rapidly traced, two things 
are absolutely essential: first, a systematic array of principles or 
rules, with illustrative examples in sufficient variety and abund- 
ance ; next, further practice in the study of the same principles 
on a larger scale and under complex conditions in the extended 
compositions of the best authors. 

Supposing the practical and fruitful course of English study 
thus outlined to be fairly distributed over the school years ; or, 
rather, let us cut off the more mature portions, say the study of 
exposition, persuasion, and the deeper elements of poetry; then 
there will come in the consideration, how far attention may be 
spared for the many collateral and miscellaneous matters that we 
have desired to separate rigidly from the strict duties of the 
English class. There is no question here as to the absolute 
educational utility of any of these matters; the only point is 
their comparatively less importance at every stage and to ever 
student. If any student can find the necessary time to study the 
various forms of English from the oldest records downwards ; if 
he desires to collate the quartos and folios of Hamlet, to explore 
the allusions in Coriolanus, or to trace the classical influence in 
the Areopagitica, we have no objection to offer; on the contrary, 
we applaud his spirit of inquiry. What we plead for most 
earnestly is this: that, in view of the inevitable compulsion on 
teachers to make a selection for the mass of their pupils from the 
matters properly classed as “ English,’ a deliberate discrimination 
should be made, in the first place between what is teachable and 
what is not teachable, and in the next place between those 
elements of the teachable that may, with more or less of impunity, 
and those that dare not on any account, be neglected. In any 
case, we are bound to see to it that the pupil leave school with 
two things—a strong love for the study of English, so steadily 
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and timeously and judiciously inculeated as to be unquenchable ; 
and, in kind companionship with this, a wise and well-tried code 
of directions for the application of the love of English to the fruit- 
ful study of the incomparable literature in English. 

As to the university study of English, we have no room for 


more than a word or two. The condition of time, so stringent in 
the schools, is now considerably relaxed ; but, nevertheless, the 
main lines we have traced ought to be adhered to. The intrinsic 


charm and the historical interest of the ,older forms and periods 
of our language and literature will necessarily seek legitimate 
oratification, the development of present conditions will rightly 
be traced from century to century. How far the foreign in- 
fluences, classical and modern, can be detected and exhibited, it 
is not for us to anticipate. What new feats o f literary anatomy 
shall be performed upon the mighty Elizal mr play wrights, 
what trains of mental development, what genealogies of spiritual 
influence, shall be divined in the great masters, it is our part to 
wait for in patient expectation. But before each and all of these 
and such-like investigations, however praiseworthy, stands the 
urgent and all-important duty of the English teacher to discrimi- 
nate the good from the less good in composition, to take to 
pieces the ‘mechanism and exhibit the causes that contribute to 
the ultimate effect, and to exercise a reverent self-restraint where 
the mechanism is too fine for the purposes of mechanical exhibition 
and imitation. With the exposition of principles, and the detail 
of illustrations furnished by Professor Bain, it is right to mention 
the important works of Professor Minto, Miwa show the applica- 
tion on a large scale both in prose and in pc a “‘ Manual of 
English Prose Composition,” and “C ieidheheclatien of English 
Poets ” (Blackwood). These two volumes of Professor Minto, 
which, we believe, were written under the inspiration of Professor 
Bain and in illustration of his principles, appear to us at present 
to stand alone as exhibiting, on the large scale, the appropriate 
operations of a professor of English literature.” 





* In an edition of one of Macaulay’s “ Essays,” Mr. Alexander Mackie, M.A. (Longs 
mans) applies the same principles with a view to the use of schools. 


M. A. 


















































THE SLOANE SQUARE SCANDAL. 


A STORY. 


From Salthouse-in-the-Broads to Sloane Square is a far cry 

reality. To Mrs, Seright—a bride who came straight from the 
marshy joys of a vicarage on the bleak Norfolk coast to the 
sumptuously furnished house on the sunny side of the old- 
fashioned square, it seemed as if her childhood’s home had 


receded thousands of miles away into the years that have 
perished. 

Up to the previous day Kate Savory’s experiences of life and 
society had been limited to secluded Salthouse and its rural 
environs. But on this day she had been married with all the 
pomp and circumstance her father’s limited income could com- 
mand, to Hubert Seright,a man who had come down for the 
duck-shooting just a month before. 

The sporting sojourner at the village inn and the sporting 
vicar of the parish had speedily become intimate during the 
long watches of the nights they spent together, lurking in 
furze-bushes, or pursuing the wily mallard and teal in their 
flat-bottomed duck-boat. Mr. Seright had been introduced to 
the vicar’s family, and won the heart of the vicar’s eldest 
daughter, with almost southern ardour and celerity! At the end 
of a fortnight they were engaged, and at the end of a month 
they were married by her father in his own church, where the 
girl had been baptised, and within whose walls she had wor- 
shipped for twenty years. 

The wooing and the wedding had been conducted with such 
dash and celerity that the Savorys knew little more about their 
new son-in-law when he married Kate, than they had done when 
he first made his distinguished-looking appearance among them. 
They saw that he was good- looking, well-dressed, and that his 
manner was that of a man who mixes freely and familiarly with 
such of his fellow-creatures as are well placed upon the earth. 
They also gathered that money was no object to him in a 
moderate way that was not alarming; for he settled two hundred 
a year on Kate, and was liberal in his views as to the allowance 
he should make her for house-keeping. Of his calling in life he 
spoke vaguely. 


“Tm a mere city man,” he said in answer to Mr. Savory’s in- 
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quiries on that subject; “but there’s no need to go into details 
about that. The house will always keep us well afloat, and I don’t 
mean Kate to know anything or be bothered in any way about 
the business side of my life.” 

He was so frank and smiling, so gay and debonair in his 
manner of declaring his intention of observing reticence, not 
to say secrecy, about his business pursuits, that the y all, with one 
accord, avowed themselves satisfied. But Kate made a mental 
reservation. 

“It’s all very well now," she said to herself; “but when 
I’m his wife, it will be my duty to interest myself in all his 
concerns. Dear Hubert shall find me a real helpmate. 

Dear Hubert, meanwhile little reckoning that under that gentle 
guileless, girlish exterior lay concealed a remarkable fixity of 
purpose, went on his way rejoicing through the marriage cere- 
mony that made Kate his very own, for weal and woe. 

“We'll be unconventional and settle about our wedding-trip 
after the event,’ he had said to Kate; and smiling, dark-eyed, 
sweet-mouthed Kate had assented affably. Every place beyond 
that Norfolk coast would be new ground to her! Wherever 
Hubert liked to take her, she would be enchanted to go. 

Accordingly Hubert took her straight up to the home he had 
prepared for her in Sloane Square. 

The girl was very well contented with the arrangement. 
Her fingers were tingling with impatience to take up the reins 
of household management, and there were limitless possibilities 
of enjoyment and excitement in the prospect of her London life, 
as it stretched before her, sketched out by his eloquent fancy. 
Theatres, concerts, and exhibitions, and trips up the river in the 
evening by-and- bye, when the weather was warmer. All these 
things had the golden charm of untrodden ground to the country 
girl, and she revelled gratefully in the thought of indulging in 
them. 

Besides in addition to this dazzling vista of pleasure, there 
was her home life in the dear old red brick house of which 
she was mistress, and the frequent society of her husband with 
whom she was very prettily in love. 

For a fortnight she had not a minute wherein to ponder on the 
perplexing circumstance that he had brought neither family nor 
friends to see her. She lived in her pretty rooms like an en- 
chanted princess, waited upon by well-trained servants, but 
absolutely without social intercourse of any sort. No guests 
ever broke the harmonious monotony at their well- appointed 
board. No caller ever relieved the tedium of a winter afternoon, 
while Hubert Seright was away in the city. It came upon her 
like a flash of lurid light one day, that she and her husband were 
absolutely alone in London, and that it was very queer. 

She was a very young wife still, and she was not at all sure of 
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how far her privileges extended. Home experience had taught 
her that a wife might always inquire with safety as to her 
husband’s whereabouts. Her father, in fact, was apt to be 
little bit touchy if her mother could not refresh his memory at 
the end of the week as to the number of parochial visitations he 
had made in the course of it. Like a dutiful daughter, she would 
follow her mother’s example,and take an inquiring interest in 
her husband’s calling, as became a dutiful wife. 

“Hubert dear,” she began, carelessly one night, when he came 
in and sat down with her in the dying light of a December 
afternoon, “I’ve been thinking to-day that we ought to be 
arranging for Christmas Day.’ 

« Christmas Day will arrange itself, without any interference 
on our part, my Poppet,” he laughed; but she moved her 
smooth, dark-haired head from under his caressing hand im- 
patiently, as she answered— 

“That’s nonsense, Hu; | mean who will dine with us on 
Christmas Day ? My own people can't come up because of 
father’s services ; can any of yours? 

He laughed uneasily ¢ his time, not carelessly, as he replied— 

“Tam a very lonely man, Katie - you must be content with 
me alone. I have no people; the few relations I have are 
scattered. 

“No relations!” she muse 1; “haven’t you any friends ?” 

“None that I would ask to spend Christmas Day with me 
here.” 

“Oh, how flat it will | .» said pettishly ; “ I wish we could 
20 home to Salthouse. The boys will be back from school, and 
were so happy on Christmas Day. Father forgets his parish 
troubles, and mother forgets her worries, and everything is 
so jolly, so very jolly.” 

He took her chin in his hand, and turned her face towards him, 
and looked lovingly into her eyes. 

“Why shouldn’t you spend Christmas with them at home, 
darling, if you wish it ?” 

“Tf you come, too, it will be too, too, too heavenly,” she cried. 

“Ah, there’s the rub! My business won’t let me out of 
town, % 

“What is your business, Hubert ?” 

“Daughter of Eve,” he said playfully, “I have said that no 
sordid details connected with mone y-making shall come near you. 
It’s enough for you to know that my name is 3 good i in the city, and 
that your little ladyship may gratify every “taste and desire of 
your heart.” 

“Excepting the chief one—the desire to know what you 
really are, Hubert,” she coaxed ; and as he kissed her he pushed 
her gently away, saying to himself— 

“Anything but that! God forbid she should ever haan that.” 

VOL. XVI. 37 
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“T shall not go back to Norfolk without him, and I shall look 
out what he is in a city-directory,” she told herself. But her 
search was vain. The name of “Hubert Seright” was not 
inscribed in the recording volume, and Hubert Seright’s wife had 
to evolve some other plan of “finding him out,” out of her own 
consciousness. 

“ And I shall have plenty of time to do it while Hubert’s away 
on that tiresome ‘ business’ that’s to take him to Manchester from 
to-morrow till next Wednesday,” the young wife thought, and in 
her heart she girded against the engrossing nature of those 
mercantile pursuits, which made a man ready and willing to leave 
his wife, the chosen partner of his joys and sorrows, alone 
so often. 

But hers was not a repining nature. She had her pretty home 
in the Old World Square to order and direct; and she had plenty 
of “ shopping-money ” in addition to the house-keeping fund. So 
this being Friday, she promised herself a long morning’s shopping 
on the following day in that precinct of Oxford Street, which was 
still almost sacred on account of its novelty to her. 

Meanwhile another married woman, in a far more splendidly 
appointed house than that of which poor Kate was mistress, was 
vexing her soul -with vain conjectures as to why her lord’s 
chariot-wheels tarried so long on their way to her. 

“ Mr. Chetwynd’s business engagements keep him in thraldom, 
in odious, unceasing thraldom,”’ fair, graceful Mrs, Chetwynd said 
petulantly to her children’s governess as she got up from the 
children’s dinner-table, at which she had taken her own luncheon. 
“ He has to be flying all over the country about these wretched 
contracts! I never know She paused abruptly as a 
servant brought in a telegram, and presently read the welcome 
message from her husband— 

“ Home to-night eight o’clock dinner; prepare to run over to 
Paris to-morrow.” 

In a burst of relief and satisfaction, the delighted woman kissed 
her children, rapturously promising the eldest —a boy of six—that 
he should “sit up to see papa to-night.” Then she ordered her 
carriage and started to pay a visit to Madam McClanie, a Bond 
Street enchantress, whose robes and modes made all conditions of 
feminine flesh and figure fascinating. 

The Chetwynd’s house was in Portland Place, and the 
Chetwynd ménage was a perfect one. Handsome Mrs. Chetwynd 
had a light and liberal, but very firm hand with her servants ; 
and as during her husband’s frequent and prolonged absences 
from home these faithful creatures never saw anything that put 
her in their power when they peeped through key-holes or 
steamed open her letters, she felt able to retain or dismiss them 
at her pleasure. Her present head housemaid had been falling 
short-of that perfection which was required of all the members of 
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Mrs. Chetwynd’s admirably-conducted establishment. She had 
been developing flightiness, so it was rumoured; and flightiness 


was a fault, a crime almost, for which Hugh Chetwynd had no 
toleration. So to-day Mrs. Chetwynd resolved to go to a 
servants registry-ofiice, and look out for some one really 
trustworthy. 

She went to a well-reputed one, and stated her requirements 
concisely. 

“T want one without spot or blemish, both as a housemaid and 
a woman,’ she said. “ give high wages, and I expect a perfect 
servant. Mr. Chetwynd demands this of all his servants, that 
they shall be absolutely above suspicion.” 

The mistress of the office turned over her books thoughtfully. 

“T have the very thing for you, madam,” she said at last. 
“ Here’s the address, No. —, Sloane Square; leaving because the 
lady keeps no company, and a house- parlour maid is wanted to 
undertake the place. Her mistress gives her a character— 
‘sober, steady, clean, nats ay active, early-rising, conscien- 
tious, competent, healthy, and a total abstainer.’” 

« Give me the address and her mistress’ name, and I'll go and 
secure the treasure at once, before Mr. Chetwynd comes back 
to-night,” cries Mrs. Chetwynd, and she is presently driven to 


| 


Mrs. Seright” s happy home in Sloane Square. 

Hubert. Seright happened to be packing up his Gladstone in 
his dressing-room as the Chetwynd carriage pulled up at his door. 
He looked out from the window, and, recognising the turn-out, 
felt his blood rush with velocity to his heart, while his face 
quivered and his limbs trembled. But presently he pulled him- 4 
self together, and made his way, bag in hand, to a little enclosed | 
space on the staircase, which was used as a cloak-room. 

He heard Mrs. Chetw ynd announced. Through a chink in 
the doorway he saw this stately, fair woman pass up the stairs, 


and enter the drawing-room, w here his gentle, quiet, pretty, guile- 
less Kate awaited her first visitor. Then ina paroxysm of terror 4 
and vain remorse he waited a minute or two, dreading each a 


moment that he would be summoned to an interview the outcome 
of which would be ruinous to all who assisted at it. 

But no summons came; and so presently he took his courage 
in both hands, desce: ded the stairs, and peeped through the 
dining-room window. ‘The Chetwynd carriage had been “driven 
at a foot’s pace to the end of the square. “In a minute, after 
ascertaining this fact, Mr. Seright had slipped out of his own 
house, like 2 a rat out of its hole, ‘and made his safe exit from the 
square at the further end from that portion of it which was being 
glorified by the Chetwynd carriage. 

As he swiftly turned the corner out of sight, the footman lazily 
turned his head, and catching sight of ‘the rapidly-retreating 
figure remarked languid] y— 
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“ Blowed if master ain’t cutting round; he’s on one of his little 
esplanades, you bet.” 

“Master! not a bit of it! Catch him in such a resputable 
‘ole as this. If ’twas out St. John’s Wood way now; but not ’e 
ere.” 

The interview between the two ladies meanwhile had been 
progressing satisfactorily. Mrs. Seright had none but good words 
to say of her departing parlourmaid, though she ingenuously con- 
fessed that her experience in such matters was but slight. 

“T have only been married a month,’ she said, blushing freely, 
“and my husband is away from home so often, and we keep no 
company at all, so that really I hardly know how to employ my 
servants ; that is why Sanders is leaving me; she wants a place 
with more life in it, she says.” 

“Have you many friends in London?” Mrs. Chetwynd asked, 
pitying the lonely life which the other one indicated that she led. 

“ Not a single friend; 1 know no one. 

“Oh, you poor little woman, Mrs. Chetwynd cried sympa- 
thetically. “You must ask your husband to let you come and 
see me. Everyone knows my husband by name. Mr. Seright 
will not object to your visiting Hugh Chetwynd’s wife, Iam sure. 

But to this proposition Kate Seright shook her head in 
negative. 

“My husband dislikes society, and I won’t go out without 
him,” she said with decision. And in her heart “Mrs. Chetwynd 
thought Mr. Seright must be a bit of a brute, and pitied his girlish 
merry-looking wife still more profoundly. 

True to his telegram Mr. Chetwynd turned up to dinner at 
home that night, and his wife, after the manner of wise women, 
forbore to bore him about the projected change in the household. 
She had engaged Sanders, and arranged with her that she (Sanders) 
should be installed in her new home and new duties in No. —, 
Portland Place, on the return of her master and mistress from 
Paris. This matter being settled, Mrs. Chetwynd dismissed the 
subject from her mind, and in entertaining her husband accord- 
ing to her brilliant habit with an account of what she had been 
doing during his absence, she omitted all mention of her visit to 
Sloane Square. 

It struck her, therefore, as being an odd, but not a suspicious 
coincidence when he said to her— 

“ By-the-way, Laura, you haven’t taken to ‘slumming,’ have 
Ou 2 9? 

“Decidedly not; but why do you ask, Hugh? I haven’t been 
near the East End since I first joined the ‘Kyrle, and went to 
paint the mantelpiece and doors of a mechanics’ institute 
somewhere out beyond everything—Tottenham Court Road 
way.” 

“That was before we were married ? ” 
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“Oh! ages before.” 

“« Well, be careful where you drive, Lolly, there’s a good deal 
of illness, fever, and one kind of thing or another about just now 
a fellow was saying in the train to- day that about Chelsea aed 
Sloane Square P 

“Oh, Hugh, what? I’ve been to Sloane Square to-day.” 

“Have you, by Jove? What on earth took you there? Any 
new names on your visiting list, eh ?” 





“No; not in that direction at least.” Then she told him why 
she had gone, and where she had been. 
‘I daresay it will be all right; but don’t go there again, and 


give the woman a month’s wages not to come. I’m rather a 
nervous fellow about illness, you know, not for myself, but the 
children.” 

“Dear Hugh!” she murmured affectionately. But all the 
same she thought nervousness ridiculous, and resolved to have 
Sanders under another name 


The following morni Mr. and Mrs. Chetwynd went off to 


noe 


Paris for ten days’ or a fortnight’s fling, while Kate Seright 
stayed at home and wished that her beloved Hubert would give 
her more of his companionship in the present, and think less of 


accumulating a fortune for her in the future. 
That his business must be of a very engrossing nature she felt 


sure, for he scarcely ever wrote to her and when he did his letters 
were queer little stereotyped expressions of hopes that she was 
well and missed him, and regrets that he could not be with her. 


The address he gave her was the Railway Hotel, Manchester, 
and to this address she wrote regularly. 

Meantime Sanders yer left her, and under the name of 
“ Johnson,” which Mrs. Chetwynd requested her to assume, had 
been installed as upper housemaid in the Portland Place esta- 
blishment. 

The Chetwynds were home from Paris, and Hubert Seright 
was home from Manchester. Letters were awaiting Mr. Chet- 
wynd, which he declared with much chagrin necessitated his 
journeying “up north” immediately. Indeed, he only stayed 
in his own house about an hour, and had to go off to catch a night 
train at King’s Cross before dinner. 

Mrs. Seright was more fortunate. Her husband reached home 
about six o'clock, and announced his happy intention of staying 
at home for a week at least. 

“‘Where’s Sanders ?” he asked, as he caught sight of a new 
parlourmaid. : 

“Qh! I forgot to tell you. The very day you left home so 
suddenly a lady called about Sanders, and she’s gone there as 
upper housemaid 

“Gone! the devil she has 

“ Hubert,” his wife interrupted in pious indignation, “don’t 
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swear, about such a trifle, too. Papa would be horrified, and 
if c. Mein 22 39 

“There, then, child, don’t bother,’ he said roughly; but she 
saw that he had turned very pale, and was looking desperately 
distressed. 

“The lady was called Chetwynd; she said if I mentioned her 
husband’s name you'd be sure to know it, she seemed to be very 
proud of him.” 

« Aye!” 

“Why shouldn’t Sanders have gone there?” Kate persisted. 

“Why! oh, only that I hate changing servants, and loathe 
new faces.” 

“Hubert dear, you quite agreed the other day that she should 
0,” 
o 

“ But not there.” 

“Why not there as well as anywhere else ?” 

‘Because I ordered ; but it’s no use arguing with you, 
women are never reasonable, and never know when they are 
well off.” 

“ You never gave me a single order about her,” Kate said with 
spirit. ‘ I won't bear blame quietly that I don’t deserve.” 

“Kate, I’m bothered,’ he said miserably. ‘‘ Chetwynd is a 
fellow who—a man I’ve no—oh, it’s useless trying to explain ; 
you wouldn’t understand.” 

“ Yes, I should if you told me.” 

“Well, the long and short of it is that if it comes out in Chet- 
wynd’s house that I’m married to you I’m ruined.” 

‘‘But why ? How?” the poor child questioned, half choking 
with vague fears and wounded self-esteem. “Mrs. Chetwynd 
didn’t even seem to know your name.” 

‘Probably not ; she never heard of it,” he said, smiling bitterly. 

About this same hour the new head housemaid Johnson was 
having a friendly chat with some of her fellows in the servants 
hall. Their topic was the master and mistress just returned from 
Paris—the mistress with the loveliest dresses and bonnets her own 
maid had ever seen, the master in his usual hurry to get away 
from his own home the minute he came back to it. 

“ Has he always been so?” Johnson asked. 

“Lor’ bless your heart, no; only since last November, when 
he went away shooting somewhere down the eastern counties’ 
way; he got hold of some fresh business then, and it do take him 
up so that he’s not like the same man.” 

“ Well, go where he will he won't see a prettier woman than 
his wife. Will he, Johnson?” 

“That's hard te say; Mrs. Chetwynd is stately and has beauti- 
ful skin, but for looks give me my old mistress that I’ve just left; 
she’s the prettiest I’ve seen in all my life, I think, and her husband 
matched her well.” 
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“The master here is a fine figure of a man, but that stern and 
particular,;’'ve heard say, that he won’t let missus so much as 
look at anyone man or woman who flirt or carry on, And as for 
divorced people, he won’t know them himself.” 

“Tt wouldn't do either for him. A gentleman of his standing,” 
said the butler; and then Johnson had to take up the nursery 
supper. 

By-and-bye she came down flushed and agitated. 

“Miss Laura got showing me her photograph album,” she 
said. And then, with some confusion, she asked, “Can any 
of you tell me if that 7s a photograph of her papa on the 
front page ?” 

“ Yes,” several of them assured her that it was. 

“Tt might have been taken for my late master,” she said; “ but 
perhaps Miss Laura changes the photographs sometimes, and Mr. 
Chetwynd and Mr. Se right may know each other, both being 
city gentlemen.” 

“T can show you a splendid portrait of master in the dining- 
room, a great oil-painting, cost three figures, and none on’em 
oughts,” said the butler. “It speaks almost, painted by Her- 
komer. Come along.” 

So Johnson went along, and was presently staring with round 
shocked eyes at the life- like portrait of— Mr. Seright. 

“Least said, soonest mended,’ thought the astute woman, 
Accordingly she suppressed all signs of surprise and recognition, 
was reticent with her criticism, and made an excuse for speedily 
getting away from the servants’ hall. By the morning they 
would have forgotten her remarks about the resemblance the 
photograph of Mr. Chetwynd bore to Mr. Seright. By the morn- 
ing she would have settled how best to work the rich vein of 
golden scandal which she had struck. The next day she made 
herself acquainted with Mr. Chetwynd’s city address, and then 
waited quietly till it was rumoured that master was coming 
home. The ball was at her feet, she could afford to wait. But 
she did not know that while she was waiting, Mr. Chetwynd was 
almost insisting in his letters upon her dismissal. She had some- 
thing that savoured of levity about her, he said, and such a woman 
should not remain under his roof. 

So unwillingly, for “ Johnson” was an excellent servant, Mrs. 
Chetwynd gave her notice, and offered her a month’s wages to go 
a day or two before Mr. Chetwynd’s return. 

Johnson or Sanders accepted the wages and notice respectfully. 
And the same day, hearing that the master had sent a telegram from 
his office in the city, she packed up her trunk, said “good-bye” 
to her fellow-servants, walked to the Oxford Street Circus, 
got into a ’bus, and reached the business house just as Mr. Chet- 


Wynd was nibbling a biscuit and sipping a glass of sherry for 
luncheon. 
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She sent up her name, and, to the surprise of all the clerks, the 
answer came down the tube at once—“ Show her up.” 

What passed at that interview need not be narrated. It is 
enough to say that Sanders, called “ Mrs. Sanders” from that day 
forth, lives in a very comfortable house of her own in Upper 
Westbourne Place, where she lets handsomely-furnished lodgings 
to gentlemen, nearly all of whom are recommended to her capital 
quarters by that excellent fellow Chetwynd, about whom there 
hangs such a reassuring halo of perfect integrity and high prin- 
ciple. Mrs. Chetwynd has not a wish ungratified, for she has got 
in the highest social latitudes, where she holds a distinguished 
place, backed up by her husband’s irreproachable character as 
much as by his inexhaustible wealth. 

But life is rather dull at times for Kate Seright, though 
Hubert does spend much more of his time with her than of 
old. For she has grown into a very staid and quiet little woman. 
Her habit of seclusion has become second nature to her, and she is 
quite innocent of the fact that some people in and around Sloane 
Square speak of her as “ The Scandal ”’ of it. 

Sometimes Hubert Seright shudders when he thinks how nearly 
he was found out on that memorable occasion when Sanders went 
to live in Portland Place; as does Mr. Chetwynd occasionally, 
when he thinks what a narrow escape he had when Sanders came 
to them from Sloane Square. 

Fortunately, Sanders is completely squared now, aud there is 
no fear of her ever being inimical to the peace of mind of the man 
through whose liberality she is always handsomely dressed, and 
has servants of her own to wait upon her. 

Bigamy is an ugly word. No wonder that Hugh Chetwynd in 
his new mansion at Hyde Park Gate and Hubert Seright in the 
retired house in Sloane Square, which is now a home of perfect 
taste, alike shrink from the sound of it. It is almost a matter of 
surprise indeed that they can bear the sight of green bay trees; 
for are not the wicked said “ to flourish like them” ? 
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“Way is it that one knows so very little about Sweden ?” is a 
question very frequently asked on both sides of the Atlantic, but 
never satisfactorily answered. Unfortunately no answer is 
almost equivalent to a wrong answer, and where there is mystery 
there is always error and delusion. It has certainly never been 
so difficult to lift the veil from any country as that which has 
hitherto so effectually hidden Sweden. Professor Howard Crosby, 
in his introductory letter to Sinding’s “ History of Scandinavia,’ 
alludes to the same inexpli lic ‘able condition, and offers a partial 
solution of the problem. “ We oddly mingle the old and the 
new,” he says, “the dim and the bright, when we turn to Scan- 
dinavia, as we do with no other land. This double character 
naturally lends peculiar attraction to its history. Yet, with all 
this attraction, the history of no part of Europe is less familiar to 
the general mind - prob: v che because the Scandinavian countries 
lie somewhat off from the world’s creat highways, and participate 
but moderately in the world’s chief commerce.” This explana- 
tion, reasonable as it appears, is not sufficient, for Sweden’s 
geographical position is the same now as in the centuries, from 
the eighth to the eleventh, when the Scandinavians carried on a 
more active commerce, and had a more constant and extensive 
communication with distant countries than any other people of 
Europe. From the ninth century Russia was governed by 
Swedish princes, and at this early period possessed several 
flourishing commercial cities —Kiew, Cholmogorod,and Novgorod ; 
while in Sweden there were Upsala, Sigtuna, and Birca, and on 
the island of Gothland, Visby. Grenville Pigott mentions a 
number of other places in Scania, Norway, and Denmark, and 
says: “ Nor were these inconsiderable towns, but places of great 
extent and opulence, whose grandeur was a favourite theme 
with contemporary writers.” The most ancient authors who 
made the North their theme, the Greek and Roman, wrote of its 
inhabitants in the most exalted strain, representing the Hyper- 
boreans as a most wonderful race. Leaving the region of the 
fabulous, Adam of Bremen, the worthy Canon so often cited, writes 
ina more sober vein, but still tinged with the enthusiasm that 
the North, and especially Sweden, seemed invariably to excite : 

“Sweden is a very fertile land, rich in grain and honey, and 
which in respect to cattle- breeding takes the prize above all 
other countries, while the course of the rivers and the situation 
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of the forests favour a plentiful supply of foreign wares from all 
directions. One can therefore say that the Swedes do not lack 
any kind of glory. ... For all that empty vanity has to boast 
over, gold and silver, stately chargers, fur of beaver and marten, 
that which we have an almost crazy admiration for, all this the 
Swedes regard as nothing.” Sweden’s material prosperity and 
national power, which declined so lamentably during the Middle 
Ages, were revived during Gustaf Vasa’s wise reign, and when 
the great king died, “Sweden was without doubt the strongest 
and most prosperous of the lands of the North ... the king- 
dom’s finances were flourishing; the people were free; they had 
got sight of the truth in much, and they had, through hard, but 
wholeseme discipline, learned to respect order and right.” There 
was once a time, too, in Sweden’s history, and this was durin 
Gustaf Adolf’s glorious reign, “when the Baltic (to which they 
had given the name Ostersjén) was also about to become the 
greatest Swedish inland lake, when Sweden’s flag waved from 
Ladoga and Peipus to Lake Constance, along the foot of the 
Alps and along the Carpathian range, from the shores of the 
Rhine to the Vistula and Dnieper ;” it was at that time that 
“Sweden wrote its name on the pages of the world’s history, and 
solved the problems of the world’s history.” During this same 
epoch the Swedish colony was established onthe Delaware. This 
was a royal measure for the extension of the kingdom, for the 
spreading of liberal ideas, the preparation of new soil for‘toler- 
ance, enlightenment, and true human happiness. Gustaf Adolf 
said of this little settlement on the Delaware that it was “ a jewel 
in his royal crown.” 

Sweden was consequently not a remote or unknown land in 
the past ; yet while its location on the map has remained the 
same, it has undeniably receded from observation at the present 
day. The following paragraph from a Swedish daily paper is an 
open admission of this: “If one, for example, enters the world- 
renowned Cook’s Travellers’ Bureau, in London or Paris, with 
branches in a number of large cities over the whole world, one 
finds immediately that our land lies ina more remote corner of the 
world than the East Indies, Palestine, or Australia.” 

Dwelling on the too obvious fact, Professor Crosby continues: 
“This should not be. The ignorance is a fault, especially among 
us of English descent, whose ancestral history is so intimately 
and variously associated with that of Denmark, Sweden, and 
Norway.” The general ignorance, unfortunately, does not merely 
pertain to the history of Sweden ;—to confine our attention to the 
most important yet least known of the three Scandinavian lands ; 
—if the climate is referred to, this calls forth a shiver, as if one 
was speaking of Siberia, notwithstanding the mean yearly tem- 
perature of the northern parts along the coast is 34°, and that 
of the southern 44° to 46°; the mean yearly temperature of 
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Stockholm being 41°: if one speaks of the natural scenery of 
Sweden, the listener exclaims: “ But it must be a very bleak 
and sterile country, where nothing will grow;” and visions of 
Laplanders, bears, deep snow, and trackless forests rise before 
the over-imaginative mind; the fact being none the less, that 
Sweden is a beautiful count ‘y, with fair and smiling landscapes, 
magnificent lakes and waterwalls, parks, which in the beauty of 
the trees and cultivation do not stand very far behind the noblest 
English parks, or private estates, and vegetation and flora, which 
at the base of the mountains Kinnekulle and Billingen are the 
richest on the whole peninsula, the flora around Billingen com- 
prising no less than 630 higher varieties; even as far north as 
Lapland the cereals and potatoes mature, and “ vegetation, owing 
to the short nights, receives all the light and heat necessary for 
its growth and ripening.’ ‘There is much the same scepticism in 
regard to the mental cultivation of Sweden; and the statement 
that the land has two universities, at Upsala and Lund, the 
former attended by 1,730 and the latter by 810 students, 130 
public high and normal schools, besides military, naval, 
technical, navigation, and other institutes, and 9,639 elemen- 
tory schools, will doubtless be as unexpected as it is surprising. 
In respect to the fine arts, there are a large number of Swedish 
artists of first rank resident in Paris; their works at the Salon, 
year after year, are conspicuous for their merit,*and on one 
occasion, a few years since, three Swedish artists, Carl Larsson, 
Hasselberg, and Richard Bergh, obtained three out of the six 
medals accorded to foreigners; out of the 6,000 artists who ex- 
hibited at the Salon that season, only sixty obtained medals at all. 
That Sweden should be unknown to the people of England is 
remarkably strange, and one is utterly at a loss to understand it, 
when it is remembered how large a part the followers of Odin, the 
Vikings of the whole Scz .ndinavian North, played in early English 
history. Even the great King Alfred deemed it most expedient 
to divide the land with the Danes , and actually left them in 
possession of “the kingdom of East Anglia, of the whole of 
England north of the Huml per, and of the best part of Mercia, 
including the five cities of Derby, Leicester, Stamford, Lincoln, 
and Nottingham.” The Danish kings ruled over the country for 
four generations, and twenty-five years later the Normans assumed 
sway under William the Conqueror, and, in Pigott’s words, “a 
new tide of northern institutions and habits were poured hoon 
England.” This author observes: “It cannot fail to appear a 
curious anomaly that, whilst the Grecian mythology, in all its 
varied details, is made familiar to us from our childhood, we have 
been so long content to remain in great measure ignorant of the 
religious anpleetione of our immediate ancestors ; superstitions 
inferior, it may be, to those of Greece in refinement, but scarcely 
so in wildness or sublimity.” 
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The engima, however, must be left to solve itself, circumstances 
rendering this solution easier day by day; the object of the 
present sketch being to present Sweden somewhat as a reality, 
and to dissipate a little of the mist that envelops it. If, through 
any magic, certain things from the North could be seen and heard 
in England and the United States, could be brought palpably and 
vividly before the senses, what a revelation these would be! For 
instance, some of the fresh, ringing songs of the Upsala students, 
such as made the Trocadero in Paris resound, a collection of 
pictures, with perhaps Edelfelt’s “Morning Service in Finland,” 
Heyerdahl’s “ Dying Child,’ Normann’s “ Lofoten,” Salmson’s 
“ Arrest in Picardie,’ and several of the works of Sdérensen, 
Hansen, Wahlberg, Hockert, in the National Museum, in Stock- 
holm, not forgetting Winge’s “ Kraka” or Aslég, awaiting the 
coming of Ragnar Lodbrok, or Blommér’s “ Necken and Xgir’s 
daughters,” or Wahlbom’s fine battle-pieces; a bit of original 
old-fashioned romance in the drama, The Wedding at Ulfasa, 
in which the sturdy old ruler, Birger Jarl, is one of the charac- 
agic, could be transferred to the 
English or American stage, with the costumes of the epoch, the 
scenery, and other belongings, and with Swedish actors and 
actresses, whose especial power and ability le just in their con- 
viction that good acting means the representation of genuine 
emotion, passion, true human traits, the absence of artificiality 
and mannerism ; if there could also be some of the most valuable 
historical works, and poetical, philosophical, and archeological 
ones, as well as some of the splendidly illustrated volumes that 
adorn the Swedish centre-table ; and not only these abe of 
what good authorship, in conjunction with intelligent publishing 
activity can produce, but also productions of mechanical skill, of 
art-industry, of native taste and originality in the matter of 
decoration, wood-carving, lace-making, weaving, embroidery,—all 
this would indeed be a revelation ! 

Norway, or Norway, Sweden, and Iceland, have the credit 
of having discovered America; Sweden has the sole credit, 
through the resolute and enlightened action of its three great 
monarchs of the Vasa line, Gustaf Vasa, Carl IX., and Gustaf 
Adolf, of having cemented the important work of the Reforma- 
tion for all time, and made liberal ideas and religious freedom 
possible for all other nations. In travelling through Sweden one 
is constantly impressed with the vital evidences of these great 
deeds, with the actual presenee, as it were, of these noble and 
exalted men, who feared nothing and conquered in the good cause ; 
one can tread the floors that they have trodden, enter under the 
roofs that they have raised, as at Vadstena Castle, or that superb 
old Vasa seat, Gripsholm ; in Dalecarlia one can spend never-to-be- 
forgotten moments in the places where Gustaf Vasa exhorted his 
people, struggled, suffered, or had his life saved ; in Ornds stuga, 
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Rankhyttan, Utmeland monument, the spot in Mora, where he 
appealed in vain to the Dalecarlian peasants, the churchyard 
Rittvik, where he first raised his voice against the Danish tyrant, 
Christian II. WDalecarlia is a living illustration of his grand 
personal history. 

The most deeply-prized experience I have ever had was to sit, 
for an hour or more, in the very room where this immortal 
advocate of the right had once slept, in Ornds stuga, ere he was 
roused by the brave Barbro Stigsdotter, to make his escape, with 
her assistance, from the Danish authorities, whom her treacherous 
husband, under promise of protection, had set on his track. There 
was the bed on which he had lain, constructed of rough timbers ; 
in the same room were many of his personal effects, a musket, 
inlaid with silver, the engraved work representing a wild-boar 
hunt, the case of a brass watch, a coat of mail, ete., ete., which I 
could take in my hands and inspect; and while I sat at the table 
drinking the coffee that my sympathetic Swedish friends had 
provided, well knowing what a little repast in that room would 
be to me,—the Swedes in tact and insight have no superiors,— 
[ could gaze out of the small panes, nec laced like crystal orna- 
ments around this gable, at the same scene upon which Gustaf 
Vasa gazed when he had as yet no friends, no followers, no basis 
for his hopes, no safe spot on earth, nothing but his determined 
purpose and the belief in the righteousness of his cause. And 
[ could sit there, I, an American, one of a race who have the 
deepest cause to be grateful to him, and gather up in my mind, 
with the lightning-flash of emotion, what this man, “the father 
of Sweden,” had accomplished. 

In Ridderholm Church, in Stockholm, one can see the trophies 
from numberless battles fought for the same great cause, the 
marble sarcophagus of Gustaf Adolf, the resting-places of entire 
dynasties. Nearly every spot in Sweden is imbued with deep 
historic interest, and the soil is studded underneath with relics, 
coins, gems, bits of armour, ornaments, implements, amber, silver, 
gold, bronze,—an indescribable wealth only waiting to be ex- 
humed; and the domains, castles, palaces, ancient churches, 
country seats, every one a repository of choice things treasured 
irom a glorious past, every owner, notwithstanding his modern 
Swedish tastes, and pleasure-loving, easy nature, more or less of 
an antiquarian and intelligent collector,—these are almost with- 
out number, and are a distinguishing characteristic of Sweden. 

In southern Sweden the scenes and impressions are as different 
as if one had entered another country, and the historical asso- 
clations are largely Danish, recalling the period before Gustaf Vasa 
severed Sweden from the Union, ‘and made it. an independent 

kingdom. Kalmar was the scene of the compact between the 
three nations, and is one of the oldest cities in the kingdom, going 
so far back into antiquity with its history that it is said to stand 
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outside of all known annals: In Kalmar Castle, the state apart- 
ments of which have lately been restored, one can see Erik XIV.’s 
bedchamber, whose doors and panels are decorated with inlaid 
work by his own hand. Lund, too, as far back as the chronicles 
go, is mentioned as a rich and flourishing city ; indeed, it is de- 
clared in the “ Rhyming Chronicle,” that “when Christ on earth 
was born, Lund and Skanor were already flourishing.” The 
cathedral, one of the finest in Sweden, and with a magnificent 
crypt, dates from the year 1145, when it was dedicated. The 
Skane plain, flat as an American prairie and nearly as fertile, 
presents the greatest of contrasts to the noble hillsides and 
rushing streams of Dalecarlia, and there is not a single peasant 
costume to be seen there; it has what Dalecarlia does not have, 
however, a large number ‘of splendid old domains, among which 
Beckaskog, Ortofta, Vidtskofle, and Trolle-Ljungby deserve men- 
tion, both on account of their stately magnificence and the 
historical recollections with which they are fraught. 

On the shores of the capricious Lake Vetter all is again 
changed. In the four principal towns on its banks—Motala, 
Grenna, Vadstena, Jonkoping—lies a bewildering variety of ex- 
perience, bringing in all the motley hues from medizevalism to 
nineteenth-century progress. Vadstena, full of Gustaf Vasa 
reminiscences, is also saturated with saintship, for it is the scene 
of St. Birgitta’s activity, and she founded her cloister there, one 
that queens and princesses entered as sisters and nuns; while a 
Bishop Robertus, from Italy, is said to have traversed the distance 
between Skeninge and Vadstena with his bare feet in the sharpest 
winter weather. “A pilgrimage to Vadstena was considered to 
be as sure a way to the heavenly kingdom as a crusade against 
the Saracens.” The famous great castle, outwardly repaired, and 
extremely imposing in appearance, is a complete scene of deso- 
lation within. Jonkoping, charmingly situated at the southern 
end of the lake, is chiefly remarkable for its beauty and its match 
factory, the latter one of the few things in Sweden that has 
attained wide celebrity, for “ its productions,” to quote from a 
Swedish book, “are known to be the very best in their way, and 
are to be found, in a word, in every land on the whole earth 
where civilisation has penetrated.” Husqvarna, so lovely as to 
be called “ little Switzerland,” has, stowed away, between its high 
hills and waterfalls, the buildings connected with a triple in- 
dustry,—sewing-machines, kitchen stoves and utensils, and guns. 
Grenna, also bewitchingly pretty, nestles at the base of a steep 
cliff, on which stand the ruins of a castle built by the rich and 
powerful Count Per Brahe, and is literally a garden half smothered 
with cherry trees. As an illustration of the barrenness of Sweden, 
it is as well to state that in this little town “ every house has one 
garden, and sometimes two, and the two long rows of houses that 
constitute the so-called town have flower- -parterres between the 
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houses and the street, besides which all the vacant lots are used 
for gardens.” Motala, as beautiful as any of the other places, has 
totally different characteristics, and was born of the most exalted 
ambition, in the line of engineering, that can fire a human soul, 
for here we are at one of the outlets of the famous Goéta Canal. 

Not often is a town so boldly, artistically, and proudly planned 
as was Motala by the founder of the Gota Canal, Baltzer Bogislaus 
von Platen. Lying in a romantic and sheltered cove at the 
northern part of Lake Vetter, it was his idea that the town should 
be built in a half circle around this bay, ith 
broad, well-shaded streets in parallel curves; its greatest and 
unequalled thoroughfare, likewise the thoroughfare between the 
Baltic and Cattegat, to be, according to his stupendous ideal, a 
very wide and deep canal, on which the largest vessels could 
cross all Sweden. This was his dream, although only half real- 
ised ; yet this half fulfilment, the Gota Canal, as he was able to 
constr uct it, is one of the o randest achievements of Sweden. At 
Motala verkstad, which, with its three annexes, constitutes the 
largest mechanical works in Sweden, are manufactured steamers, 
locomotives, bridges, etc. 

But one, standing on the dreary, sterile Falképing plain, with- 
out a house in sight, nothing to denote that human life has ever 
had its abiding-place there, save the strange protuberances or 
hillocks everywhere seen over the broken surface of the ground, 
and which one imagines to be the numberless graves, as yet un- 
opened, of the people | longing to the Stone Age, who once 
settled this tract,—has indeed been plunged suddenly into pre- 
historic tumes, and entering one of the five or six graves that 
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were opened and examined a few years since by a party of anti- 
quarians connected with the State Historical Museum, is to add 
to the marvellous sensations to be experienced in Sweden. An 
hour or two by rail will transport one from this dismal and 
barren waste, where even memory is stagnant and history plays 
no part, to the luxuriance and captivating beauty of Billingen, to 
the blithe little town of Skofde, so modern and elegant that 
one would never imagine that it was once a place of pilgrimage, 
with a patron saint who was a formidable rival of St. Birgitta; 
another sudden transition plunges one into the very heart of 
paganism, in Skara, although that town, too, is so modern and 
well built that one can scarcely realise its pagan antiquity. A 
few miles from Skara, now a great educational centre, its super- 
annuated cathedral rearing its one surviving tower among the 
handsome new college and school buildings, lies Husaby, perhaps 
the oldest cathedral in the North, and remarkable in every 
respect ; near it rise the ruins of a castle once belonging to the 
bishops of the Skara diocese, and at the edge of the road is a 
stone tablet, on a high pedestal, describing the baptism of Olof 
Skétkonung and his whole court at St. Sigfrid’s spring, a few 
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steps down the hill. One drinks from this same spring, of which 
the water was believed, in Catholic times, to have ‘miraculous 
power, and by this time has the feeling that Sweden must be an 
enchanted kingdom, in which one can live through all the ages of 
the world. But surprises are yet in store ! 

Once in Goteborg (Gottenburg), however, the illusion is dispelled 
for the time being. English is spoken there almost as much as 
Swedish, there is not a building in the town over twenty-five years 
old, as I was told jocosely, magnificent boulevards cross each other 
at right angles, and tall, stately facades face each other on these 
broad streets, their handsome corridors and stairways all leading 
to French flats. Goteborg boasts of several millionaires, and it 
is a rare treat to be shown their art-collections. Along the coast 
are several very attractive places of resort; at any of these, 
Marstrand, Lysekil, Sard, Swedish watering-place life can be 
seen at its best, brilliant with fashion and aristoer acy,and having 
the same gay succession of balls, concerts, private theatricals, 
fairs, boating excursions, etc., as elsewhere , but with less formality 
and more genuine enjoyment. The surface life, however, is such 
as to cause one to forget that Sweden has a history, and the 
well-bred, lively crowd will not be likely to lead the conversation 
to serious subjects: 

What else can there be in Sweden? Are its wonders now 
exhausted? Far from it. There remains a vast unexplored 
territory in the north, constituting one-fourth of the whole 
kingdom, a region of fabulous wealth and of fabulous beauty. 
This is literally Nature’s pet land, on which she lavishes her 
choicest gifts, the glory of an unceasing day through the 
summer, of the auroral night through the winter; countless 
rivers of great volume and ‘velocity, their rapids surging along 
like billows snatched from ocean’s breast ; mountains of “burnished 
iron gleaming in the perpetual sunlight, their black crests adding 
one marvel more to the supernal landscape ; vast tracts of land 
more fertile than anywhere else on earth at this high latitude, 
and where the harvests are sooner reaped, the grain ripening in 
an incredibly short time! One may well ask how it is possible 
for Nature to be so glorious, so luxuriant, close beneath the 
Polar circle, nay, above it? The region around Qvikkjokk has 
been called the paradise of Lapland, and the view from one of the 
peaks of the Qvikkjokk-fjell is thus described : “ The view that here 
spreads itself in all directions is overpowering ; on the one side 
the gaze discerns the wild, desolate mountains with their many- 
formed, snow-covered peaks and steep declivities, which shift in 
all possible hues ; on the other one has a free prospect over the 
lower tracts of Lapland, with its extensive woodlands, great 
glittering lakes, here and there broken by projecting headlands 
and green-clad islands. If one has besides chosen such a time 
for a trip up here, that one can see the midnight sun, which is 
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here at midsummer time above the horizon the night through, one 
has enjoyed natural scenery the memory of which lasts for life.” 

Here, in the high north, in the wilderness that is an Eden, one 
has left civilisation, palaces, castles, the domains of nobles, history ; 
here and there a little ancient church, like that at Qvikkjokk or 
Jokkmokk, the latter founded in 1600, during Carl IX.’s reign, 
connects this uninhabited realm with the cultured and advanced 
nation below; and this trackless wilderness, which contains in its 
beneficent bosom the possibility of homes for millions of people, 
of employment, scope for human activity, rich harvests and un- 
heard of mineral wealth, covers an extent of forty thousand 
English square miles, or if the province of Norrland be included, 
more than one-half of the whole area of the kingdom! It is an 
absolute fact, that if the resources of Lapland and Norrland were 
developed, with their opportunities for mining, farming, cattle- 
raising, timber-cutting, geological and general scientific research, 
not only would Sweden become one of the richest lands in this 
part of the world, but the wealth of several other nations would be 
materially incre eased. As it is, the Swedes themselves scorn all 
these immense natural advantages, and the working class emigrate 
at the rate of one thousand per month, and, instead of settling 
Norrland and Lapland, settle the wilds of the United States, 
and so build up the new Republic across the ocean. 

Sweden is thus singularly rich in all things that interest the 
cultured traveller, the : artist, scientist, poet, archeologist ; to those 
of English descent it is even more: it is the key to our own 
early history, the original home of many of our ancestors and the 
birthplace of the great thoughts and the great deeds that have 
made us great as a people. Realising this, Sweden becomes 
indispensable to us, and the indissoluble ties, forged in the past, 
are to be re-cemented in the near future. The closed book is soon 
to be opened in which Sweden’s destiny and ours is inscribed ! 

With what feelings then will English people and Americans 
glide through the winding river across the broad Fyris plain, and 
call to mind the wonderful Viking battle that was fought here 
betweenthe Upsala king, Erik Sever sill and his rebellious “nephew, 
Styrbjorn Starke, and the poem ‘that was improvised by an Ice- 
landie scald, on the very site of the old castle, built by Gustaf I., 
which now, majestic and towering on its high hill, the abe height 
for miles around, appears in sight, as do also the turrets of the 
cathedral, in which lie the remains of this great monarch ! 
What new meaning will the ancient church at Gamle Upsala 
have, and the Viking mounds to Odin, Thor, and Frej, and the 
Mora Stones (near Hammarby, the home of Linnzeus), where the 
Svea-kings were formerly chosen, and where they received the 
homage of their subjects ! 

“Can any land yield to us what Sweden can yield 2?” 

MARIE A, BROWN. 
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GERDA. 


BY A. S&S. C. WALLIS, 
Author of ‘‘In Troubled Times,” * Royal Favour,” ¢ 


As yet the stealthy, shrinking step of sin 

Had never trod Walhalla’s sacred floor. 

As yet the dreadful face of pallid Hela, 

The child of grief and anguish, Hades’ Queen, 
Scathed not the eyes of Gods; no realm of Death 
Proclaimed the end of all that is or shall be, 
Though dark old sages spoke of Ragnarok, 

The day of doom and downfall; y et the cloud, 
Being dim and distant, but made blue sky bluer, 
And radiant sunshine doub! y radiant. 

The laughing present charmed away the thought 
Of th’ frowning future, of the night of fear 
Whose hour was yet far off. 


Natheless the Gods 
Knew peace no more. The envious Jétun hordes 
With ceaseless assaults broke Walhalla’s rest. 
For aye the iron rankled in their souls, 
Because the sceptre which had once been theirs 
Was firmly grasped in Odin’s hand of might. 
Hard is it, having commanded, to obey, 
To serve, when used to reign. Driven from Walhalla, 
The baffled Jotuns turned their wistful eyes 
To other realms. 


Under the Aésirs’ shield 
The young earth dreamed her dream of innocence, 
And Odin watched her with a father’s pride. 
Inflamed with vengeful wrath the Jétuns sought 
To rob the Gods of this, their pearl of price, 
And build their throne upon a fallen world. 
Fierce as the element o’er which he reigned— 
Fire, which flamed up or smouldered at his beck— 
Stood Surtur at their head. In him was blent 
With strength of fire its serpent subtlety, 
Which blinds and dazzles with its loveliness, 
As round its victim curve its deathful folds. 
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He knew a mightier power than simple force ; 
He fought not only with material arms 

As fire that burns. Nay, ’twixt the Gods themseives 
He sought to kindle fiercer fires of discord ; 

To stir them up to jealousy of Odin, 

To self-conceit and selfish thirst of power ; 

And so subdue the Aisirs through the Asirs, 

But vain were all his schemes. Internal treason 
Alone o’erthrows the invulnerable fort— 

The Asir-heart was pure of treacherous guile ; 
Against it poisoned shafts broke harmlessly. 


Vanquished at length the stubborn Jétuns crouched 
At Odin’s feet and owned his might supreme. 

Their savage hands had stretched and striven in vain 
To reach the sunny home of envied man. 

The flaming sword that flashed in Freyer’s hand~ 
The chosen champion to whose charge the king 

Of Gods committed his beloved Walhalla— 

Had well protected the weak race of men. 

Vainly the darkness wrestled with the light. 

Was Surtur mighty, mightier still was Freyer. 

The sword of the Gods grasped in a God’s right hand 
Routed the Jétun host; and, wounded sore, 

Surtur himself had fled. 


Flushed high with joy, 
The youthful victor hied to Odin’s throne, 
Smote with his sword the clanging shield, and cried, 
“Now never more shall foe disturb our peace ! 
His power is broken, and Walhalla’s safe!” 
“ Walhalla’s safe! ” echoed from lip to lip. 
The. Asirs shouted till the welkin rang, 
And gleefully they clustered about Freyer 
Seeking to unclasp the sword whose bloody work 
They deemed had won for them eternal peace. 
But Odin sadly signed them to desist— 
His lips were silent while his children cheered. 
And as a shadow cast along the way 
Reveals to us a substance yet unseen, 
So seemed it that an unborn woe had ploughed 
With furrows Odin’s brow. Grave was his voice 
As thus he spoke, “ Brief his rejoicing is 


Who sheathes his sword too soon. Who deems himself 


Proof against danger is in deadliest peril. 

Beware lest our presumption prompt our foes 

To wreak dire vengeance on their conqueror. 

With honour hast thou fought; look to thine arms 
Lest from some future field thou fly dishonoured. 
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A noble past imposes on the future 

Duties still nobler. Keep the sacred sword, 
The solemn charge I gave thee: if thou fail 
Then woe will follow, woe unspeakable.” 
Amazed, young Freyer tossed his lustrous locks. 
“Why dread disaster after victory 

Decisive such as this is? Surtur’s wounds 
Will teach him never more to brave my steel.” 
“Or teach him to revenge them.” 


‘“‘ Let to-morrow 
Bear its own burden; peace is ours to-day. 
Enjoy what is, unveil not that which shall be. 
So spoke All- Father oft—so say I now. 
Rejoice with us to-day. Let not my steel 
Return into its scabbard, ere a word 
From Odin’s lips rewards and crowns my triumph. 
If war there must be, surely ’tis far off.” 


“ No farther than the hour of the first sin, 
The fatal hour that sees the birth of crime. 
The first offence unbars Walhalla’s gates, 
And leaves her naked to her enemies.” 


Gloomy was Odin’s voice, gloomy the eyes 
That sadly wandered o’er th’ assembled Gods. 
Each face among them beamed with pride and joy; 
Nothing was wanting to Walhalla’s weal ! 

Why mused All-Father then ? Quailed he to see 
This good, which left no room for higher good ? 

To him whose foot has scaled the snow-crowned peak 
Nothing remains but to descend again. 

Perfection reached, there is no more to strive for. 

Did Odin think how bright the sun’s beams glow 
Just ere he sets? On Loki fell his glance— 

The haughty God who stooped his stubborn crest 

As yet submissive, vet began to feel 

The sprouting of the ungrown eagle’s wings. 

As yet the dream that Loki dreamt was sinless. 

Oh, Eden! that but once to every heart 

Is vouchsafed, and by each self-forfeited. 

Youth of the soul! who is’t can keep thee pure ? 
Even now in Loki’s eyes a future slept 

That should be pure no longer; slept the thirst 
Which eagerly would quaff the cup of sin, 
Were once the poison offered to his lips. 

And ‘midst the cheering of the Aisirs rose 

A groan of anguish from All-Father’s breast, 
But kindly were his words, “ Ingratitude 
Beseems not Odin ; choose thy prize, my Freyer.’ 
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“ Ask what thou wilt!” echoed the Aésir choir. 

‘“ The sweetest song that hymns the praise of Gods; 
The mightiest weapon that maintains their fame ; 
The richest viands or the strongest mead ; 

We give thee gladly all the gifts we have.” 


A roguish smile played bright round Freyer’s lips ; 
‘‘T know thy songs, old Bragi ; I have swayed 
Thy hammer, Thor ; I’ve quaffe d thy beaker, Freya; 
Tasted, Tduna, of thy sweetest fruits ;— 

All these are good, but—all have been enjoyed. 

A different boon I crave ; grant me, All-Father, 
Awhile to sojourn on the earth, that earth 

On which thou gazest from thy golden throne. 

I never saw it, though i fought for it. 

Odin alone hath trod the hills and dales 

Of this concealed world. Grant me leave 

To visit earth and see the sons of men.” 


Odin’s clear forehead clouded at the words, 

“TY hoped thou wouldst have chosen another boon. 

It is not good for Asgard’s heaven-born sons 

To haunt the earth. He who has known the higher 
Must never of his free will seek the lower. 

Desire must ever soar, it must not grovel! 

Surtur may come again ; stay thou, our shield, 

And let not Midgard lure thee from the Aisirs.” 


“Is Midgard’s power so great, then, that the God 
Who conquered Surtur needs to fear the sway 
Of petty man, protected by his sword ? 

Doth Odin mock at Fre yer? Thou thyself 
Hast told us, earthly joys are empty nothings.” 


“So are they to the wise, who wish no more, 
Who feel desire no longer; but thy heart 

Beats young and high ; beware of seeing and knowing 
And whilst thou canst desire, oh, my son, 

Refrain from viewing the desirable ! 

For, as the stream must not forsake its bed, 

Nor the star wander from its ordered course, 

So, pride of Asgard, earth is not for thee— 

So, son of heaven, is heaven thy natural home. 
Bethink thee how the Norns proclaimed to us 
Their fixed decree, that never closer tie 

Than that which is, be knit ’twixt Gods and men. 
Woe be to him that leaps the gulf so fixed! 
When water seeks to wed itself with fire 

They slay each other in their first embrace. 

And wider far than that ’twixt fire and water 
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GERDA. 


The chasm is that yawns ‘twixt earth and heaven. 
Dash not thyself against the eternal law, 

The iron order of the universe, 

Withhold thy steps from sin ; go not to the earth.” 


The spirit of strife still seethed in Freyer’s breast,— 
The spirit that sharpens words as well as weapons,— 
And with a scornful-curling lip he said, 
“ Because it is forbid ?” 

“ Because tis wrong.” 
“ Thow call’st it so.” 


“ And since I do, my Freyer, 
nn : oa Oe 
Thou must believe me and obey my voice. 


“To blind obedience, then, thou woulds’t condemn me?” 


“Can that be faith which yields not blind obedience ? 
When we begin t’ inquire and calculate, 

To weigh another's rights in our own balance, 

To test another’s wishes by our own, 

The faith we cherish is pure faith no more. 

We do not follow, we walk side by side, 

As far as our own will dictates, no farther. 

"Tis interest that unites us then, not love. 

Beats Freyer’s heart no more with love for Odin ?” 


“Enough ; I swear never to visit earth. 

But suffer me to see it from afar. 

Let me ascend thy throne one little hour, 
And see what Odin sees; one hour’s too short 
To work us evil.” 


“Qh, my son! for that 
The smallest point of time is long enough.” 


Unheard, unnoted, fell the warning words 
On Freyer’s ear; quickly on Odin’s throne 
He placed himself and gazed with eager eye 
Upon the immeasurable realms of space. 


Beneath him lay the earth, her loveliness 
Undimmed as yet by any touch of pain. 

Pain is the child of sin, and sin was not. 

Passion was yet unborn, nor love nor hate 

Raged in the heart of man ; the iron heel 

Of war had never crushed the sweet green sod 
With which the sunny, sultry summer decked 

The fertile fields. Peace reigned in wood and vale, 
Nor spear nor axe had reaped a bloody harvest 

On this fair earth, but rich and golden grain 
Beckoned the reaper. » Every spot of soil 
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Was man’s to till and sow; there was no need 
To set aside a part for burial-place. 

Mankind seemed born to everlasting life, 

And since their lives might never know an end, 
No care, no wish, disturbed their soul’s repose. 


Then Freyer smiled contemptuously and spoke : 
“Ts this the blessed Midgard, which mine eye 
Might not behold for fear of deadly ill ? 

Is this the Midgard which should snare my soul 
And lure me from Walhalla? By my word, 

I envy not mankind, since all their good 
Consists in simple ignorance of evil ! r 

Who never fought knows not the victor’s joy.” 
And, disenchanted, rose he to descend 

From Odin’s throne, scoffing at humankind. 


When, lo, he paused ; two wondrous eyes met his, 
Eyes blue and deep as is the summer sky, 
Bright as a sunbeam. Freya's glorious spring, 
Iduna’s beauteous, immortal youth, 

Paled instantly before the lovely image, 

On which he feasted his enraptured eyes. 

Who was she? Could she be a child of earth, 
This maiden who outshone the goddesses ? 

White as the winter snowdrift was her cheek, 
But soft-hued roses blossomed in the snow; 

And brighter than the crown on Frigga’s temples 
The golden curls that clustered round her head. 
Ay, beautiful was Gerda, Midgard’s daughter, 
Fair as the budding youth of humankind, 
Beautiful as a dream of love and spring, 

Which knows not night and knows not of th’ awakening 
So beautiful, so fair as virgin snow 

Ere yet a reckless footstep hath defiled it. 


Long Freyer gazed ; a feeling yet unknown, 
Half-terror and half-rapture, filled his breast. 

Did the Norns’ warning knell upon his soul ? 

He asked no question, breathed no wish, but rose,— 
Hushed as the sea before the storm ’s unchained,— 
And Odin’s anxious heart grew calmer then. 

Gladly the soul denies her right to fear, 

And doubts the truth of that which never lies, 

Her own presentiment of coming ill. 

But ah! there dwelt no calm ‘in Freyer’s breast ! 


His oath hung heavy on his tortured heart ; 
His oath, which fixed a gulf ’twixt him and Gerda. 
Her image haunted him where’er he turned, 
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No vision, yet impossible to clasp 

As the fair forms that haunt us in our dreams, 
Ah, doubly dear, because beyond his reach ! 
What were Walhalla’s glories now to him ? 
There was no sweetness in the Aisirs’ smile, 

The good within his reach stirred no desire ; 
The first wish sprang from the first prohibition, 
And the forbidden alone had charms for him. 

A little block of ice loosed from an Alp 

Grows as it moves, becomes an avalanche, 

And grinds to powder all that bars its way ; 

So grows desire till it be gratified. 

And Freyer yearned the more t’ attain his wish, 
The more his wish seemed unattainable. 

Then, then awoke the slumb’ring thought of sin, 
And whispered, “ Fool! to bind thyself in bonds, 
And doubly fool, to wear them like a slave! 
Cast off these fetters!” Dared he—could he break them? 
More and more frequent came the perilous thought 
And ripened quickly into resolution. 

The only way to Gerda’s earth lay through 

The Jotun camp. How traverse it in secret, 

So that no din of war disturb Walhalla, 
Thundering to Odin of his broken oath ? 

Was there a wile to blind the watchful eyes 

Of the fell foemen, so that Surtur ne’er 

Might taste the triumph of beholding how 

A God could violate the law of God, 

And break his plighted word by visiting earth ? 
Scheme after scheme took shape in Freyer’s brain, 
Only to be rejected, and th3 light 

Of his bright eyes grew dim ; disconsolate 

And lonely sat he in Walhalla’s halls, 

Joylessly witnessing the Afsirs’ joy. 


Thus reft of peace, he met the crafty gaze 

Of Surtur, his defeated foe. “ Oh, Freyer,” 
Began the guileful fox with kindness feigned, 
“| pity thee. Although my wounds are green, 
Although their rankling pain torments me yet, 
I pity thee ; yea, I desire to help thee. 

Meekly the Jotun host obeys my word. 

I will command them to shut fast their eyes, 
As often as thou seek’st fair Gerda’s bower. 
And in return, I crave a gift of thee.” 


“ No gift in earth or heaven,” cried Freyer, glad, 
“Could be too rich to buy so rich a boon. 
What wilt thou that I give thee?” 
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Surtur spoke : 
“Only thy sword, the token of my shame. 
It sears my eyeballs, glittering on thy thigh. 
Give me the sword, that I for cet my fall.” 


A groan broke forth from Freyer’s labouring breast. 
He loved the rene one Odin girt it on him. 

Each notch and scratch upon the glittering steel 
Told of fierce fight and glorious victory. 

He felt too well that with the holy brand 

He cast away the very life of life, 

His better life, his soul’s true nobleness. 

Upon his inward ear the warning word 

Of Odin fell like echoing thunder, “ Keep 

The sword, the charge I gave t thee ; if thou fail, 
Then woe will follow, woe unspeakable.” 

What woe could threaten? On the naked steel 
He gazed, wavering, struggling with himself. 
How brilliant, how stainless was the blade ! 

Pure as a heart still ignorant of sin ; 

Bright as a sky where not a cloud appears! 

But brighter, purer beamed the eyes of Gerda! 
Long, long he looked,—then to the crafty tempter 
Silently gave the sword, a prize to sin. 


Towards the greenwood bower where Gerda dwelt 
Flew Freyer, borne on pinions of desire. 

The hues of sunset cast a purple veil 

Over the dewy landscape. Fields and flowers 

And verdant forests breathed a fragrant balm; 

Their blending odours drifted on the breeze 

That softly stirred the foliage, and a voice 

Thrilled through the quivering sprays, a spirit-voice. 
Was it the Norns, who saw the hour was come, 

The fatal hour they prophesied of old ? 

And did they strive to warn the god once more, 
Murmuring, “Turn back ! there yet is time to turn” ? 
Freyer heard nothing in the rustling wind 

But Gerda’s name; his heart and ear were shut 

To every sound save songs of coming bliss. 

Too beautiful by far was this fair earth 

To be a haunt forbidden. Not a shade 

Of care or pain was there to make him feel 
Walhalla’s higher blessedness ; the earth, 

In its young beauty, seemed a new Walhalla. 


He paused. Amidst a wealth of sweet spring roses, 
Her fitting image, she—his Gerda—stood. 

Her head poised like a flower on willowy stem, 

A dreaming smile soft hovering round the lips, 




































GERDA. 


The blue eyes drooping as in reverie ; 
Half maiden and half child, she stood and wove 
The blushing roses in a fragrant wreath. 


Feasting his eyes with beauty, lost, entranced, 
Stood Freyer for a space, then, gliding soft, 
He reached her side, and fondly murmured, “ Gerda !” 


Her name! that tone! Never had Gerda heard 
A voice so thrilling and so passionate. 

Amazed, she raised her golden head and asked, 
“What wilt thou ?” 


“ Hospitality,” he cried, 
“ The stranger’s right.” 


Ungrateful treachery 
Had never yet polluted Midgard’s homes 
Or barred the friendly doors. “Welcome,” she said. 


He clasped her hand, exclaiming, “ Am I welcome?” 
The long-unuttered, long-resisted passion 

Flung off its fetters. Fervently he spoke. 

“Oh! tell me [am welcome? Say thy heart 

Feels that another heart has ever yearned 

To wed with thine, and pined in weary longing. 
That which the fire hath chosen warms and glows 
Clasped in his glowing arms. The storm-wind’s wing 
Bears with him what he kisses. Must not heart 
Call unto heart? Hath not the soul an echo 
Answering unto soul ?” 


She looked at him ; 
His features beamed with a far different light 
From those of earth’s inhabitants—the light 
That shone in high Walhalla’s holy halls. 
An aureole clung round his lustrous brow, 
And played about the long, luxuriant hair 
That waved about a face majestic, proud, 
Yet full of youthful tenderness and grace. 
Walhalla’s beauty had not faded yet, 
Although Walhalla’s innocence was gone. 
She gazed at him—ah, far too long the gaze 
That hung upon his lips! Too sweet the sound 
Of the soft voice that whispered in her ear 
So low and yet so audibly. The blood 
Leaped madly through her veins; her cheeks flushed high, 
The cordial smile with which she used to greet 
The stranger-guest forsook her quivering features, 
Where blush and pallor strove for mastery. 
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For the first time her eyes fell, and she looked 
As if she sought to fly, to break the spell 
Which held her soul enchanted. 


“ Wouldst thou fly, 
Gerda?” he pleaded. “Could thy heart be deaf 
While mine spoke out so freely? Look at me,’ 
His whole soul’s hope was in his glowing ‘Aalibe 
“Thou dost not fear me?” 


Then within her heart 
Welled up a new emotion, deep and holy, 
Which stilled its throbbing and dispelled her dread. 
She trusted, and her soul o’erflowed with bliss. 
The consecrating light of childlike faith— 
Faith, blind, un juestioning, fearless—shone like sunshine 
On her transficured face. The sun shone brighter, 
The roses breathed an odour doubly sweet, 
The sleeping birds awoke and sang a hymn. 
From her soft eyes the first tears slipt and fell, 
But oh! such tears as mocked the smiles of joy, 
A dew that but refreshed life’s loveliest flowers ; 
And as if prompted by some power unseen, 
On his broad breast she laid her nestling head, 
Feeling her safe within his circling arms. 


He held her closely clasped. The last red rays 
Of parting sunshine shrouded them in glory, 
And all things round them sank to nothingness. 
To each the other was all earth and heaven. 
The first fond kiss fell soft on Gerda’s lips, 

And love was born! 


Then as the harp is thrilled 
By wandering winds, so thrilled a new-born sense 
Through the wide universe. The flowers talked 
Whisperingly to each other; in the song 
Of th’ nightingale rang a new jubilant note ; 
It murmured in the brooks, tuned the strong streams, 
And caused the sea-waves to discourse new music. 
The moon arose and blended in her beams 
The silver tones to visible harmony. 
Sound, odour, colour, light, and shadow joined 
To raise the hymn of love, of sweet first love, 


Now born on earth within a human heart. 


Freyer returned at length to Odin’s halls, 
Filled with his happy secret, far more bright 

And beautiful than e’er the Gods had seen him. 
Ne’er had he seemed more worthy to be called 
The Atsirs’ shield, their glory and their stay. 
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GERDA. 


Natheless that hour had stolen his heart from them. 
Cold, empty seemed Walhalla. Gerda’s arms 
Were grown a mighty chain to drag him down. 
Nought but the fear that Odin’s piercing eye 
Would mark his frequent absence from the feast 
And track him to his secret trysting-place— 
The wrongdoer’s fear, which punishes wrongdoing— 
Alone withheld him from for saking Asgard, 

Else had his rightful place known “him no more. 
All-Father asked no question, breathed no doubt,— 
Odin’s great trust was worthy of his greatness,— 
And time rolled on and Freyer grew more bold ; 
When Balder day by day as heretofore 

Drove forth his chariot to awake the morn, 
Returning peacefully at fall of eve, 

And no disaster, no discovery came, 

He deemed his happiness secured for aye. 

His Gerda’s kiss had taught him to forget 

The price at which twas, purchased, and no fears 
Assailed him as he passed the Jotun camp. 

He saw not that they toiled at forging arms, 

His soul dreamed not of war, only ‘of love ; 

Nor did he mark the sneer in Surtur’s smile. 
Himself deceived by the deceit he practised, 

He dreamed not of the dreadful peril near. 


(To be continued.) 
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A slovel. 
BY ANNIE THOMAS (MRS. PENDER CUDLIP). 
Author of “‘ Denis Donne,” ‘* Theo Leigh,’’ *‘ Played Out,’’ ** Eyre of Bleadon,”’ 
‘* Allerton Towers,’’ etc., ete. 


CHAPTER XI. 
IN THE DARK ! 


Marcus GwyNNE had plenty of time to reflect on the transitory 
nature of the majority of pléasurable conditions of existence on 
his way up to London. But none of his reflections led him any- 
where near to the correct solution of the riddle of Constance 
Bymer’s conduct that morning. 

The fact was, he was so utterly astonished, so entirely un- 
prepared for the cool, contemptuous indifference expressed to- 
wards him by the girl’s absence this morning,—by her studied, 

unexplained avoidance of a farewell interview. He was so 
entirely unprepared, the surprise was such a cruel one to spring 
upon him at such a moment; but it could not have been accident, 
it must have been by design that she had offered him this parting 
slight, in place of the parting pledge which he had gone to bed 
the night before hoping and expecting confidently to win from 
her. 

“She must have harked back to. her old prejudices—those 
‘class prejudices’ to which she so frankly pleaded guilty when 
she first knew that I was the son of a draper,” he told himself. 
And then he tried to think scornfully of her,—tried to despise 
her narrowness,—tried to convince himself that she had been a 
bold, audacious flirt of the most unscrupulous order. And failed, 
signally, in thinking of her as anything but the bravest, truest- 
hearted, best, dearest, and prettiest girl he had ever known, or 
was ever likely to know. 

But—what could have happened to keep her away from him 
that morning, when her last words to him on the previous night 
had been an offer to come down and pour out his cup of coffee. 
Could she have heard anything against him? Ridiculous! where 
there was nothing to hear; nothing, at least, that might not be 
said of any man who had lived in the midst of the world’s tempta- 
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tions for twenty-four years! Nothing dishonourable, nothin 
vile, nothing base, stained his soul, or rendered his hand unfit 
to take her spotless one into his keeping. 

No! Slander would be powerless to harm him. Could it then 
be but caprice, her own caprice, which had made her seem to 
play him false? He scouted this notion, as he had the previous 
one, almost as soon as he entertained it. Had it been serious 
illness the servants would surely have told him, or Bella Hillier, 
his faithful friend. Bella would have come down and given hima 
ray of intelligence, and a scrap of comfort. It was altogether 
inexplicable. His only consolation was that he could write, and 
she could answer him. The mystery would soon be unravelled, 
and she would know best how to console him for having com- 
pelled him to take this journey in doubt but not in despair. 

He wasted no time in London but went on by the first train 
the Eastern Counties line put at his disposal, after his arrival 
from Devonshire. Not having a time-table for that month in that 
special year, his biographer finds it impossible to say at what 
hour he left London. But it is certain that he arrived at Faken- 
ham at that wretched period when the night is dying more or less 
miserably in the pangs of giving birth to the dawning day. And 
when he had reached Thorpe the only servant who was awake 
and about was the poultry-woman, who had caught a good deal 
of the cackling and fussy manner of the hens whose egg-laying 
duties she supervised. 

“ Lor’ a’ massey me, bor!” she wheezed out, as Marcus came 
upon her suddenly just as she emerged from a hen-house with an 
apron full of eggs, he having taken the shorter path through the 
back premises i in his anxiety to get home. Then recognising her 
master she amended her form of salutation thus, as she curtseyed 
low and cracked an egg or two in her polite endeavour to do him 
proper homage. 

“Reer glad I am to see you, sir, but not one of them mawthers 
in the house is up yet.” 

“How is my mother? How is your mistress, Lizzie?” he 
interrupted, and Lizzie Rowe smiled and bridled and broke another 
egg or two as she answered, 

“Your mother is pretty well, sir, but the one /’ve got to take 
my orders from and look up to as my missus have been queerer 
than usual. ‘Miss Laura,’ I says to her at the noon hour yester- 
day, ‘ lauk, youre that pale that it’s my belief you're a’ frettin’’ 
‘No, Lizzie, she says . 

“Never mind what she said, knock up the servants,’ Marcus 
interrupted savagely, and the guardian of the poultry interest at 
Thorpe hastened tumultuously to do his bidding. But long 
before any of the Thorpe domestics could be roused from their 
slumbers a light pair of feet tripped down the stairs, the door was 
opened with ‘unbungling noiselesness by a deft pair of hands, and, 
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as Marcus Gwynn mopped across the threshold of his own house, 
he was welcomed by Laura Payne. 

He did not want her. The pretty half-suppressed intense 
interest she seemed to display unwillingly in him rasped his 
nerves and gave him the sensation of being netted in with threads 
of cloyingly sweet sugar. Do all he could without being abso- 
lutely and almost brutally brusque he could not pass and get 
away from her. She hung about him like an enervating atmos- 
phere, and as she moved about there was wafted from her a per- 
fume, the faint spiritual essence of a perfume which he had once 
loved and revelled in, and now hated and revolted from. He 
remembered Constance and her everlastingly fresh boquets of 
Neapolitan violets and late Bouquet dOr roses, and physically 
he sickened of Miss Payne at once. 

Yet how enthralledly he had admired her, and how cleverly 
she had worked the vein of his admiration! Never exhausting 
it or using it up too greedily in one direction. But just bringing 
up some of its purest gold to the surface, and then using “the 
same as capital to work other veins of a similar order in the 
minds of other men. 

And now, though she was “ lovelier than ever,”’—his manly and 
artistic taste told him that,—he recoiled from her. And she saw 
it. 

He hardly noticed that she called him “ Marcus ” and then half 
apologised for doing so, murmuring that her “excuse for the 
familiarity must be that in the dear old studio days he had always 
been ‘Marcus,’” 

“Damn the old studio days; tell me how my mother is, will you, 
please, Miss Payne, and, no thank you, no coffee,’ ‘with a vivid 
heart-rending recollections of that cup which Connie had prof- 
fered and never given,—“ coffee would make me sick. Phaugh ! 
iverything about this place seems to make me sick,’ he added 
impatiently, as she shut the breakfast-room door and wafted 
more of the unforgotten, unwelcome perfume towards him. 

“Don’t be impatient,’ she said reproachfully, marking the 
impatience and clearly understanding the cause of it. “TI am 
trying to pull myself together in order to tell you in a few words 
all you want to know. Still you might exercise a little restraint, 
and show a little consideration for me. I have been up all night, 
[ am tired out, but I thought you would rather hear from me 
than from servants.” 

“My dear Miss Payne, what is there for me to hear?” Marcus 
asked, stamping about the room, goaded almost beyond en- 
durance. 

“Only this, that Mrs. Sackville has made one of her sudden 
recoveries, and if you let her know that I sent for you, she will 


regard me as an alarmist and dismiss me; send me back to— 
to- 
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“Then my mother is not ill ?” Marcus interrupted in unquali- 
fied relief. 

“Not now, but when I wired to you I was anxious, very 
anxious.” 

“You did right in sending for me,” he conceded generously, 
“thank you. I think | will have the coffee now, but your 
message frightened me.” 

“And dragged you away from good sport, I fear; plenty of 
pheasants in that part of Devonshire, aren’t there ?” 

He had become moody and self-absorbed, but at her question 
he roused himself and replied laughingly, 

“Dragged me away from good sport? Well, yes, Miss Payne, 
but I was not much after the pheasants.” 

“What game were you after then ?” she asked quickly, and he 
answered absently, 

“Oh, not at all. I’m not keen on sport, you know. A 
lovely country is quite enough for me. I did a good deal of 
sketching. By the way, you must have got my ad lress from my 
mother. Didn’t she wonder a little why you asked for it?” 

It seemed to her guilty conscience that he was scrutinising her 
face closely and suspiciously as he asked this ; wheregs, in reality, 
he was not even thinking about her. He was only wondering 
whether or not his mother had any idea that he had been sent for, 
and thinking that if she had remained in complete ignorance of 
the possibility of his appearance there, she might get an upsetting 
shock when she saw him. 

“ J—I got your address from your cousin,” she stammered out 
presently. “She told me. I mean I asked her; that is, I heard 
her say one day that you were staying with the Hilliers at Glade.” 

He ‘laughed good-humouredly. “ How you zig-zag round a 
simple point, Laura, ” he said. : WwW hy shouldn’t you have known 
my address as well as my Cousin Olivia. I thought, perhaps,” he 
added in perfect innocence and unsuspicion, “ that you might 
have heard from Mr. Conway that we were there. He always 
takes a great interest in you, you must know 

«That's more than I take in Mr. Conway, then,” she spat out 
viciously. ‘ Who is the woman he is after there ? 

“Poor old boy!” Marcus laughed merrily. “I’m afraid he’s 
sighing in vain this time. You understand how he fancies him- 
self in love with every pretty face he sees? Well, this time it’s 
more than a pretty face, and a little more than fancy on his part, 
I’m afraid, for the face will never smile acquiescently upon him. 
Now I'll go to my room, and if youll kindly prepare my mother 
to see me, I'll go to her presently.” 

He passed her as he spoke, taking no more notice of her than 
he would have taken of the housemaid, had the housemaid been 
in her place. And his unintentional neglect roused all that was 
vengeful in her. 
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“The face has evidently smiled acquiescently on you, or you 
wouldn’t sneer so triumphantly at Mr. Conway’s failure ; not but 
what I’m glad he has been snubbed,” she added with undisguised 
malicious satisfaction, “an elderly man’s would-be gallantries are 
sickening spectacles to the women who won't be the object of 
them.” 

“Why, I thought Conway and you were staunch friends ?” 
Marcus paused to ask in astonishment at this outburst; and 
Laura Payne tossed her lovely head, and drew down the corners 
of her lovely mouth contemptuously as she repeated his last 
words— 

“ Friends !” 

As Marcus crept quietly upstairs in order not to disturb his 
mother before she had been properly prepared by Laura Payne’s 
tact and kindness to receive him, he breathed a hearty prayer 
that Laura Payne might be speedily removed to some other sphere 
where her tact and talents could find fitting employment. He 
knew little or nothing about her save that she had been a 
“ model,” and had a “history” before she became a model. But 
all his best and strongest instincts revolted now at her being in 
his mother’s house, the companion of his fresh, crystal-minded 
young Cousin Olivia. For the first time it occurred to him to 
suspect that Conway had had a hand in getting her there. “ Yet, 
what object could Conway have had in doing this? It was 
impossible to conjecture, and he had other and nearer and dearer 
subjects to consider now. So he put Laura Payne away from his 
thoughts, and fell back into miserable meditation on all the 
possible “reasons why” Connie had been so cruelly cool about 
him on the morning of his departure from Glade. Itnever struck 
him that she had not received his note, for the parlourmaid had 
told him, “ Miss Brymer would send an answer if there was one.” 
Nor did it occur to him for a moment to suspect that his guardian 
would seriously intervene between Constance and himself. He 
thought “the old boy was foolishly fond of her,” but that was all. 
He did not realise that the man whose rivalship he regarded 
as a contemptibly ridiculous thing, had spread a net for him, the 
meshes of which would fetter his feet and cause him to stumble 
horribly and fall sometimes for many a day to come. 

Meantime, a sort of suppressed stir in the house, an unusual 
running hither and thither for no special purpose on the part of 
the ordinarily self-possessed servants, had roused Olivia much 
earlier than she liked being roused from her healthy, hopeful, 
happily-dreaming slumbers. Her immediate impression was that 
“ Aunt Helena must be ill ;” so, slipping into a dressing gown, she 
made her way with naked feet and hair all towsled and streaming 
down her back, as fast as possible to Mrs. Sackville’s bedroom. 
Here she was met by the spectacle of Mrs. Sackville sitting up in 
bed, listening eagerly to the suave account Laura Payne was 
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giving her of the “ totally unexpected appearance” of the young 
master of the house. Rather to Laura’s relief, she was not called 
upon to greatly garble facts or invent or propound any ingenious 
theory to account for his coming. Mrs. Sackville was perfectly 
convinced in her own mind that he had come to help amuse 
Olivia as she had asked him to do. Accordingly, not being in the 
least astounded herself, she thought Miss Payne’s expressions of 
surprise at Mr. Gwynn’s arrival, and her endeavours to explain 
the “ situation,” savoured rather of presumption. 

Now presumption was a thing that this excellent lady could 
badly brook in any one. So when her niece came rushing in, 
Mrs. Sackville turned her face towards Olivia and nodded to her 
confidentially, saying, “ Well, he has come, dear, as I thought he 
would, at once. No more: dull days with an old woman for you 
now, Livy dear. Marcus has come !” 

There was no doubt about the girl’s feelings on the subject. 
Her plump, laughing face, crimsoned with a happy blush, and her 
bare feet carried her swiftly to the side of the bed in order that 
she might the more conveniently bestow a hug of sympathy and 
affection on “his mother,” more than her own aunt. 

“Aunt Helena, it’s too much like a fairy tale, isn’t it now. 
Here’s the finest’ morning we’ve had for the weék, and Marcus 
home to enjoy it with us. But I haven’t been dull one minute 
with you, and you know it. Miss Payne, I wish I was like you, 
dressed and decent to be seen this minute.” 

“ Yes, my dear Miss Payne, how is it that you get up so early ? 
but I know without your telling me. My servants are a little 
lazy in the morning, and you overtask yourself in order that I 
may find every thing comfortable when I go down,” Mrs. Sack- 
ville said unsuspiciously. And Laura accepted the undeserved 
praise in her best deprecating manner. 

“I try to do something to show my gratitude to you,” she said, 
and she looked so pathetically beautiful as she said it, that Mrs. 
Sackville felt almost sorry that she—the mother of a son—should 
have engaged so attractive acompanion. But one look at Olivia's 
smiling visage reassured her. 

“ Livy has a heart of gold, and Marcus will see it shining in her 
face,’ she thought. And then she kissed Olivia, and in a whisper 
directed her to be very, very neat in her dress that morning. “ No 
ribbons, no lace ; ; just your tailor-made dress and linen collar and 
cufis, dear,” she ‘ordered ; and Laura Payne, hearing the counsel, 
though it was whispered, laughed in her heart, knowing well how 
futile the endeavours of the neatest toilet would be to engage the 
attention of Marcus Gwynn. 

“As it is, he shall look at me more than he does at the 
Honourable Olivia,” she. told herself; “ but his heart won’t be with 
either of us, its with that girl in South Devon—the girl Conway 
has tried to keep dark from me.” 
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CHAPTER XII. 
FOR HIS SAKE! 


THE first sharp, piercing agony was over, and only a dull, dead 
pain left in its place when (¢ ‘onstance came out of her room and 
faced the family at breakfast, on the day Marcus Gwynn left 
Glade. 

The expressions are not exaggerated. It was agony—such 
agony as the girl could hardly endure to live through—to think 
she had found out the man whom she had put upon a pedestal, 
and worshipped as a woman only can worship once in her life, to 
be a mean, cowardly thief! Still, mean and cowardly and utterly 
and altogether unworthy as he was, she thought, Connie could 
not endure the idea of his vile, low, ungrateful criminality being 
made public. To hear other people denounce him, as she felt it 
would be only righteous and just he should be denounced, would 
have stabbed her to the heart. So she would keep the secret of 
her lost diamonds from the rest of the world, and continue to 
a to Conway (the only person who knew they were gone) 

hat she “had given them to Marcus.” 

“ And even he doesn’t believe me,” she thought despairingly, 
‘but he won’t make war to the knife between us by telling me 
30, and while he pretends to believe me Marcus will be safe. 
Oh, Mareus!” And then her tears welled out in bitterness—the 
bitterness of helplessness and undeserved misery and sorrow and 
secresy—as the thought of how ready she had been a few hours 
ago to give the thief, not only her diamonds, but herself. 

She would have stayed in her room all day, regardless of the 
comments such a course of conduct would have called forth, had 
t not been for the craving she had to wring some binding words 
of promise from Mr. Conway. She felt madly eager to make him 
pledge himself, by all he held holy, never, by word or sign, to 
revert to the crime; and at the same time that she wrung this 
promise from him she must be careful not to let him treat it is a 
crime, or see that she regarded it as one. In fact it was her 
\wn weakness that she must pray his chivalry to keep from the 
knowledge of the world! Altogether it was a tangled yarn which 
she held in her hand, ‘The threads of the story of her life were 
in a cruelly complicated condition. 

Happily for her, when she did get herself down to the breakfast 
table, her unele was already absorbed in the columns of the 
Western Morning News and the prospect of a. speedy general 
elec tion, and Belle had her letters. 

Belle always had an interesting correspondence on hand about 
something or other. It was either on the subject of one old 
schoolfellow going out into the world as a governess, or another 
going out to ‘India as a wi ife, or else on the equally absorbing and 
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pgp one of material for a dress direct from the manufacturers, 

r plush threeha’pence a yard cheaper than she had ever met 
with it before! On the present occasion it was neither material 
for dresses nor old schoolfellows that engrossed Belle’s strongest 
interests; it was a letter from an aunt, the wife of a retired 
general officer, who resided in Plymouth, and occasionally gave 
the Glade girls dazzling glimpses of the glory and havoc of 
military life in periods of peace and pleasure. 

Her letter to Belle this morning contained a proposition that 
obliterated all recollection for the time being of their late guest, 
Marcus Gwynn. Belle had prepared herself to fall in love with 
i i i repared herself bravely 
against very adverse elements. But he had not shown himself 
grateful for the heroic endeavour she had made to throw down 
class prejudice in her own mind. On the contrary, he had either 
been unconscious of it, or else had taken it for granted. At any 
rate he had not responded to it with grateful affection and 
humility, but had lifted his eyes above her, and fixed them on 
Constance! So now, though Belle always retained a kindly 
feeling for him, there was no lively recollection of the fact that 
he had been and was not present in her mind this morning, to 
temper and tone down the satisfaction she felt in being inv vited 
to spend a week in Plymouth, in order to attend a ball to be 
given by a crack regiment, and a concert at which the queen of 
British-born songstresses was to sing. 

Conway was not down yet! Constance’s first sensation when 
she grasped this fact was one of relief. Then the pitiableness of 
her own condition struck her dolefully. What a ghastly prospect 
stretched out before her if such a small thing as the absence of 
Conway, a man to whom she had been simply ‘indifferent hitherto, 
gave her temporary cessation from aching mental pain! As she 
seated herself at the table, and tried to lift the cup of coffee 
which Belle gave her, with a shaking hand, she could hardly 
suppress a groan at the thought of her own crushed, mutilated 
happiness. 

Luckily Belle was self-absorbed, and the colonel engrossed by 
polities, and the mere effort to drink her coffee and deport herself 
as usual acted as a mental tonic. Presently she was listening to 
Belle’s news with a calm demeanour, and actually forcing herself 
to give advice on the subject of the ball-dress. 

“ Aunt Mildred says she’s so sorry she couldn’t get an invita- 
tion for you, too, Con,” Belle said apologetically ; and Constance 
deprecated the apologetic tone by a shake of the head and a 
shrug of the shoulders. 

“T think I’m tired of balls. I never want to go to another,’ 
she said quickly, and as she said it Conway came slowly into the 
room. 

“Coffee and everything else quite cold, I’m afraid, Conway,” 








Colonel Hillier cried, and then he added, looking round the table, 
“by the way our young friend is off, I suppose ? 7” 

“Mareus Gwynn left at half-past seven,’ Conway answered 
grimly. 

“JT hope one of you girls saw that he had some breakfast 
before he started.” 

“Connie did, father, at least she said—didn’t you, Connie ? ” 

“JT was lazy, not down in time,” Constance said, growing paler 
with each word she uttered, and feeling a ghastly inclination 
to let herself slide away under the table into unconsciousness, but 
the knowledge that Conway’s eyes were fixed upon her stimulated 
her into making a supreme effort to maintain self-control. 

“What would he say about Marcus?” she kept on asking 
herself, “ would he speak affectionately of his ward, as it had been 
his wont to do, or would he cruelly mark by his manner how that 
ward had fallen in his estimation?” She could not restrain her- 
self. Looking up, piteously, imploringly, at him, she said, 

“T must make my apologies to you for my inhospitable neglect 
of your friend.” 

“Do you think he deserved such attention at your hands, Miss 
Brymer ?” he replied, in the solemn, hollow tones that were more 
hateful than ever to Constance this day. 

“Deserve it! of course he did,” Belle said briskly, “‘ Marcus 
Gwynn is just the one man I’ve met with who does deserve any 
amount of attention at the hands of women, for he'd never pre- 
sume upon it, or boast about it. I hope he’ll come to Glade again 
before long, don’t you, Connie ?”’ 

“ T—oh ! I would like a change of visitors, I think.” 

“Connie ! you capricious, fickle little wretch! you shan't pre- 
tend about it,” Belle Hillier said reproachfully, “much as we all 
like Marcus Gywnn, you like him best of all, and you shan't 
pretend not to wish to see him back here.” 

Colonel Hillier lowered his paper and looked over it at his 
niece for a moment or two. Perhaps a recollection of the days 
long ago, when he had loved and ridden away, swept across his 
mind. At any rate, as he recalled his glance from her and bent 
his eyes upon the column he had been reading, his vision was 
obscured, and he was thinking— 

“Poor girl! poor girl! he “meant nothing then after all! I 
never thought Connie would have been hard hit by a fellow who 
didn’t care for her.”’ 

Meantime, Mr. Conway was saying slowly and heavily, as if 
clouds were lowering over the mind that suggested the words :— 

“ Marcus Gwynn ought to be much flattered at the interest 
that is felt in him by a family whom he will probably go away 
and forget forthwith.” 

“Ts he apt to do that sort of thing ?” Belle said quickly. “No! 
I don’t believe it of him, do you, Con?’ 
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But Connie was speechless; while Mr. Conway went on, 

“You don’t believe it, Belle! Well, time will test my words. I] 
tell you that you have probably seen and heard the last of Marcus 
Gwynn. Miss Brymer, shall I open the window? Are you faint ?” 

“T am not ——” she was beginning, but he stopped her by 
opening a French window that led into the garden. 

“T am sure you will be better for a little fresh air,’ he went 
on, pertinaciously, offering her his arm 

“Please don't try to take me out in procession,” she said, irrit- 
ably, but she got up and walked hastily out into the garden as 
she spoke, and he followed her, while Belle stayed behind wonder- 
ing what it meant. 

“You must exercise more self-control than this,” Conway said 
as he overtook Constance in a laurel-hedged side-path. “Think 
fora moment! His safety or your reputation will suffer unless 
you can command yourself.” 

“What did you mean by saying he would go away and forget 
us all ?” she questioned angrily. 

“Isn't it the one mercy I can show him? to account for his never 
coming here, in such a natural way? He is selfish ; all young 
men are. Havi ng got what he wanted here, I tell you he will 
forget Glade and you r- 

“ What did he want?” she asked, desperately. 

“ Money, or money's worth.” 

“ How do you know he has got it,”’ Preis said, savagely now. 

“You told me yourself you had given him the diamonds. |] 
have your word for it.” 

“Oh! I forgot that I had told you; how mean you are to throw 
my confidence back in my face in this way.” 

“ Look here, Constance Brymer,” he said, sternly, “I will make 
an end of this at once. Your love for that man is so strong that 
it will conquer and ruin you, unless it is wrestled with. For 
your own sake hear my prayer, that you will give yourself into 
my safe keeping.” 

“That I never will do.” 

“Are you so determined? Well, I’ll plead a stronger claim. 
Unless you give me the right to protect your name, | will have 
Marcus Gwynn exposed as the cow ardly thief he is.’ 

“T tell you I gave him my diamonds,” the girl panted out, 
“let him alone—oh ! let him alone ! ” 

“Constance!” He clasped his thin, hot hand round her wrist, 
as he spoke, and she thought unwillingly of eerie tales she had 
heard of the devil’s burning touch. “Constance! if I am to seem 
to believe that story, if I am to let the wrong-doer go unpunished 
by man, if I am to baffle justice, and spare your name and his, 
I must have my reward !” 

She drew her hand away from him with a gesture that could 
not have expressed more loathing if he had been a gorilla. 
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“How can I reward you?” she said feebly, trying to smile as 
if at the absurdity of the idea, but inwardly conscious of such 
blood-curdling sensations as must, she knew, be apparent to him 

“How can I reward you? And why should I reward you ?” 
she added more feebly still. 

“«How?’ By becoming my wife. I place my heart and hand, 
my purse, all, everything, completely at your disposal to do as 
you like with! The way to reward me is to accept my offer. As 
to ‘why’ you should do it, I leave the answering of that question 
to your own discretion.” 

“T could not make you happy. Ask something else,” she 
pleaded faintly, feeling her repugnance to him strengthen as he 
encompassed her more closely in the toils of his perseverance, 
threats, and promises. 

“There is nothing else, nothing else! other women—fairer 
women even than you, Constance “Brymer, would not deny me 
what I ask of you.” 

‘Don’t speak in that melodramatic way,’ she interrupted 
passionately, “it makes me wild with rage and shame; what 
have I ever done.that you should pester me with offers of love, 
that I shrink from and am mortified by ” she stopped abruptly, 
drawn up erect, closely pressed in against the compact laurel 
hedge, and he had approached her so nearly that she felt his 
breath upon her face. And his breath was horrible to her, revolt- 
ing, sickening in its warmth and want of freshness ! 

“You are ‘mortified’ by the offer of it, are you? Believe me 
your refusal of it will ¢: a you far more mortification by- and-bye 
if you are not careful. No Iam not threatening you,” he added 
hastily as he marked the indignation which shook her whole 
frame, “ I am not threatening, 1 am only reminding you.” 

“* Reminding me’ of what ?” 

“ Of the fact that both you and your lover are in my power to 
a certain extent. Come, Constance,” he added with an abrupt 
change from his air of gloomy earnestness to one of friendly con- 
fidence, “be kind to me, give me my heart’s desire, and your 
secret shall be safe with me.” 

“ My secret,’ she repeated vaguely feeling as if a fog were 
settling down over her in which she would be liable to be lost. 

“Your secret! which is after all no secret to me. Listen to 
reason! Perhaps I am an egotistical selfish man. I1 am but 
human—but J love you, | love you with a passion that makes me 
young again, and I want you for my wife. If you will give 
yourself “to me I swear that I will never again refer to the 
diamonds or your loss of them. I swear it solemnly. But if you 
refuse me I swear with equal solemnity that I will do my utmost 
to bring the thief to justice, 1 mean to expose and ruin Marcus 
Gwynn.” 


“Stand back, do stand back,” Constance cried, her eyes flashing 
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and her colour rising, “do you want the gardener to see you 
bullying and annoying me, as you wouldn't dare to bully and 
annoy one of my uncle’s servants ?” 

*T shall stand before you thus!” (he crossed his arms over his 
mean-looking, narrow chest as he spoke), “until you have given 
me my answer. Look to yourself, or rather look to Marcus 
Gwynn if your answer is in the negative. Will you marry me 
and lay the miserable story of your stolen diamonds to rest for 
ever. Think! when you are my wife your relations will not 
have the right or opportunity of vexing you with enquiries and 
speculations about them; you will be freed from all importunities 
concerning them, for J, the man, the only man in the world who 
will have the right to demand an explanation ot their disappear- 
ance from you, will never make the demand, Think!” 

She looked wildly, despairingly, to the right and left, an almost 
uncontrollable inclination to knock him down and esc ape from 
him for ever, assailing her. Then a timely recolleetion that she 
could not escape from or avoid his presence without calling forth 
almost an unappeasable curiosity as to her reasons for doing so, 
flashed into her mind! And with this came a dreadful terror for 
Marcus. 

Suddenly she grew quite quiet, and stood a caught and tamed 
creature before him. 

“ Will you give me that promise in writing ?” she asked. 

“I will at once.” He took a pocket- book briskly from his 
pocket as he spoke, and began writing, but Constance inter- 
rupted :— 

“Not in pencil; it must be in ink.” 

“In ink, then. Come back to the house, and let me tell your 
uncle at once that we are engaged.” 

“Ah! not yet,” she said, shrinking away from him. “I 
haven't said it yet. I am free still.” 

“So am I,” he answered coldly; “free to ruin Marcus Gywnn 
if I like. Be wise, my fluttering bird; fold your wings and 
come to me.” 

“If I do marry you I shall never love you, that you know 
very well; but I'll tell you a harder truth still—I shall never 
even like you.” 

“But I shall be your husband, holding your dearest secret, 
and, by the power of it, forcing you to ‘make a fair show of 
decent liking for me, Constance, at first; and in time, in time,” 
he went on piteously, “the seeming may ‘become a reality. You 
may learn to love me when you realise how deep, how desperate, 
how daring my love for you is, Let me seal our compact 
with a——” 

He clasped her in his arms, and kissed her on her mouth, and 
in that moment Constance felt as tarnished and lost a creature 
as any poor wandering daughter of sin in the streets can feel. 
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From the depths of her sorrow-stricken, shame-burdened soul 
the words rushed out, as she wrenched herself from her future 
husband’s embrace :— 

“1 wish I had died yesterday, happy and good.” 

Ten minutes after this Constance was in possession of a 
written promise from Conway that if she would marry him he 
would never again refer to the loss of her jewels to any human 
being. That he would never by word or sign associate Marcus 
Gwynn with their disappearance, and finally that he would 
never mention the subject of them to Constance herself. 

“My cousin Belle shall witness this,” she said, as he finished 
writing and signed it. 

“Will you “take her into your confidence?” he asked in 
surprise. 

“Only to this extent, that I have consented to marry you on 
condition you keep a promise written there.” 

He laughed in a strained, gloomy way that was infinitely 
iuritating, as he thought of how little that promise which she 
would never dare to make public, would bind him when once he 
was married. 

“Will she sign without wanting to read it ?” he asked. 

“ Yes,” Constance answered frankly ; “she will be so much 
shocked and disgusted at hearing that [’m going to marry you, 
that she won’t think of any thing else.” 

The event justified her prophecy. When Belle did hear it, 
she staggered to a seat and sat quite still, gazing at her cousin in 
horrified silence for a minute. 

Then she broke out into exclamations of doubt and disgust :— 

“Tt can’t be, Con. My darling old girl, are you mad? is it 
because Marcus Gwynn has gone without Oh! Connie, don’t 
be so mad, don’t be so impatient ; he will write directly, or come. 
He’s not gone altogether ; I feel it.” 

Ts only pray 1 may never hear of or see Marcus Gwynn 
again,” Constance said, with due coldness. “Just do as I ask; 
sign this; it’s a little promise Mr. Conway has made me. 
Come !” 

So Belle followed Constance into Conway’s presence, and then, 
with intense vexation, signed the paper as witness to—she knew 
not what. 

“Now you can tell my uncle,’ Constance said imperiously. 





(To be continued.) 
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THe Oxford and Cambridge Boat Race has, like all our institu- 
tions, become distinctly more democratic of late years. The 
crowd that lines the banks ‘of the Thames from Putney to 
Mortlake is denser than ever, but it is not so well dressed as of 
yore. For a wonder the weather was fine this year, that is to 
say, it did not snow or hail, as it generally does ; but despite of 
the warm day, fashion was conspicuous by its absence. The race 
was remarkable for the third accident that has happened since 
1829. Just after passing Barnes Bridge, the Dark Blues 
floundered from one side to the other, and a splash was seen on 
the bowside. It-was soon discovered that No. 7, Mr. D. H. 
Maclean, had broken his oar at the button. With great presence 
of mind, he let the two pieces go into the river, and went on 
swinging without an oar. But Oxford stopped for three strokes, 
though it cannot really be said that the result was affected by 
the mishap, because Cambridge was leading three lengths at the 
time. The accident, however, is remarkable for its rarity. In 
1859 a Cambridge boat, many lengths ahead of its rival, actually 

foundered in mid- stream ; its crew swam ashore, while Oxford 
rowed in'winner. In 1877 Oxford was w inning easily, when 
“bow ” damaged his oar, and enabled the Light Blues to get the 
nose of their boat so level with that of the Dark Blues, that the 
umpire gave it a dead heat. 

The introduction by the Government of their bill for the 
amendment of the criminal law in Ireland has given rise to much 
party heat and many discreditable scenes in the House of 
Commons. The formal motion, usual in the case of all bills of 
importance, for what is called “urgency,” 7.¢., that the bill in 
question whenever put down by the Government on the orders 
of the day should have precedence of all other business, was made 
the occasion for four nights’ debate. The motion for leave to 
bring in the bill and read it a first time, nearly always a matter 
of pure form, was debated for five nights. Notwithstanding 
this, and the fact, which Lord Hartington pointed out, that the 
four days’ debate on the Address to the Crown was practically 
devoted to Ireland, while five days were given up to Mr. Parnell’s 
Amendment to the Address, when the Government proposed to 
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put the new rule of closure in force in order to take a division 
upon the question whether the bill should be read a first time, a 
erfect storm of indignation arese from the Opposition, and 
Mr. Gladstone appeared at their head, pleading with all his 
wonted passion and ingenuity for one more day’s delay. The 
new rule of closure, which the House of Commons had just 
framed for itself, provides that any member may move that the 
question be now put, and, unless it shall appear to the Chair that 
the closure of the debate is an abuse of the forms of the House 
or an infringement of the rights of the minority, the House shall 
immediately divide. Mr. W. H. Smith, the Leader of the House, 
moved, on the morning of April 2nd, that “The question be now 
put,” and the Speaker at once put that motion from the Chair. 
Mr. Gladstone stalked down the floor of the House towards the 
“No” lobby, preceded by Mr. T. P. O’Connor, and loudly cheered 
by the Parnellites. The motion for closure was carried by a 
majority of 108 in a House of 614 members. The Speaker read 
the numbers from the Chair amidst loud cheers from the 
Ministerialists, when suddenly Mr. Gladstone, Sir William 
Harcourt, and Mr: John Morley stood bolt upright in their places 
on the front Opposition bench, wheeled to the rightabout, and 
filed solemnly out behind the Speaker's chair. Their followers 
paused for a moment, and then came scrambling out at their 
heels. The Irish at first seemed furious at this desertion; then 
rose in a body, and made for the other door, shouting “ Coercion,” 
and, occasionally, “Down with the Speaker.” After the Home 
Rulers had left, the motion for leave to bring in the bill was 
carried without a division, and the bill was read a first time. 
This transaction led to two extra-parliamentary incidents, 
Mr. Jesse Collings wrote a letter to Mr. Arnold Morley, the 
Gladstonian whip, afterwards published in the newspapers, in 
which he requested that gentleman to discontinue sending him 
the official “ whips ” of the Gladstonites, as it was evident to him, 
from the speech of Mr. Gladstone and the action of Sir William 
Harcourt and others on the front bench, that “the Opposition are 
deliberately adopting a policy of obstruction,” and he did not 
wish, “even by inference, to be connected with such regrettable 
proceedings.” This letter naturally excited a good deal of 
attention, as Mr. Jesse Collings is a Radical of unimpeachable 
orthodoxy. The other episode was more painful. Mr. Cony- 
beare, member for a Cornish division, made a speech at some 
Radical meeting, in which he said that the Speaker was “no 
longer an impartial president” of their proceedings, that he had 
descended from his high place, and become “ the instrument of a 
party,” a “mere partisan,’ and so forth. Mr. Chaplin drew the 
attention of the Speaker to this speech, and asked him whether 
it was not a breach of privilege. The Speaker was deeply 
moved ; he spoke with his arms folded, his head bent, and his 
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leg resting upon a footstool. He said that whether the speech 
amounted to an actual breach of privilege was for the House to 
decide: he passed over, as he could afford to do, any personal 
reflection upon himself. But the matter was graver than that, 
for it was a reflection upon the House through the elected 
Speaker of the House. He hoped that the words of the hon. 
member were not premeditated or deliberate, and he could quite 
understand words escaping hon. gentlemen in the heat of party 
feeling which in their cooler moments they would repudiate, 
He thought it a strange thing indeed, that within a few weeks 
of his having been invested by the House with an absolute 
discretion as to whether he should give or withhold his consent 
to a motion for closing debate, an hon. member should charge 
him, in the action he took, with | ecoming a partisan of either 
side. He was content to leave his public conduct to the judgment 
of every fair, and right-minded, and honourable man. Every 
assemblage of Englishmen, drawn from whatever sections of 
society, is always very indulgent towards the speaking of bitter 
or foolish words, provided alway s that the words be followed by 
an apology. We pass so much of our life in party or professional 
strife, and under modern conditions of pressure have to speak 
and write so much, that it is not surprising if occasionally 
punctilio is sacrificed to passion. This is recognised pretty 
universally, but by no body more freely and fully than by the 
House of Commons, which is always eager to accept an apology, 
and generally cheers the penitent to the echo. Outraged as the 
majority of men must have been by this insult to the Speaker, 
“ The Speaker in his parliament, 
The imagin’d voice of heaven itself,” 

they were quite prepared to receive, with generous applause, 
a frank apology from Mr. Conybeare. Unfortunately for himself, 
that gentleman had neither the courage to abide by his words, 
nor the good feeling to withdraw them. He told the House that 
he had only come up from the country that afternoon (Monday), 
and had seen no report in the papers of what he had said on 
Saturday. “I can only say, that if it should appear that in what 
I said anything escaped me which in any way could be taken as 
reflecting on you, sir, or your conduct in the Chair, I should at 
once most humbly and fully express my regret.” The ungracious- 
ness of the manner, as well as the hypothetical nature the 
apology, only drew forth the faintest cheers, and then Mr. Cony- 
beare went off into an argument upon the interpretration of the 
closure rule, which had absolutely nothing to do with the point. 
Mr. Morley, on behalf of the Opposition, ‘expressed his profound 
regret at the speech of his honourable friend, and hoped that the 
incident might close, as did Mr. Smith, and there, somewhat un- 
accountably, the matter was allowed to drop. The Speaker 
shortly ps adlacct left the Chair, and Mr. Palgrave, the Clerk of 
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the House of Commons, informed the House that the Speaker was 
too ill to continue his duties, and the Deputy Speaker, Mr. 
Courtney, ascended the Chair. The world afterwards learnt that 
the tremendously long hours in the Chair had brought on a swell- 
ing in the veins of Mr. Peel’s leg, for which his doctor had pre- 
scribed rest and retirement in the countr 

The principal provisions of the Crimes Bill are a revival of 
powers conferred by previous Acts for the punishment and pre- 
vention of crime, and the preliminary inquiry before a magistrate 
is an application to Ireland of the law of Scotland. These pro- 
visions are—the examination by a resident magistrate of witnesses 
on oath, although no person may be charged before him ; the ex- 
tension of the summar y jurisdiction of the magistrates, by g giving 
them power to imprison for six months, with or without hard 
labour, persons prosecuted for what is known as boycotting, of 
which the various forms are carefully and elaborately defined in 
the bill; the removal of the trial from Ireland to England, in 
cases of murder or manslaughter, attempt to murder, aggravated 
crime of violence against the person, arson, and breaking ¢ or firing 
into a dwelling-house, upon a certificate sioned by the Attorney- 
General for England and the Attor we y- -General for Treland, that a 
more fair and impartial trial would be had in England than in 
[reland; and powers to the Lord-Lieutenant to proclaim certain 
associations as dangerous, which require a word or two of ex- 
planation. If the Lord-Lieutenant is satisfied that any association 
exists for the commission of crimes, or carries on its operations by 
means of crimes, or encourages or aids persons to commit crimes, 
or promotes or incites to acts of violence or intimidation, or inter- 
feres with the administration of the law, or disturbs the mainte- 
nance of law and order, then he may proclaim such association as 
dangerous, and from the date of this special proclamation, he may 
by order in Council prohibit or suppress its existence in any specified 
district. From the issue of the order, every assembly or meeting 
of such association becomes an unlawful assembly, and the 
association itself an unlawful association ; and every person calling 
together a meeting of the association, or taking part in it, or pub- 
lishing a notice of the meeting, or contributing or receiving or 
soliciting contributions to such association is guilty of an offence 
under the Act, and may be prosecuted before a court of summary 
jurisdiction. This clause is comprehensive, and is, of course, 
framed for the purpose of destroying the National League. As a 
check upon the exercise of these very wide powers by the Lord- 
Lieutenant in Council, a copy of every “special proclamation ” 
shall be laid before Parliament within seven days, if Parliament 
is then sitting, and if not, then within seven days after its next 
meeting ; and if, within fourteen days of its being laid before 
Parliament, an address is presented by either House of Parlia- 
ment, praying that such special proclamation shall not continue 
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in force, then it shall be deemed, zyso facto, to have expired, 
Whenever any special proclamation is issued at a time when 
Parliament is separated for more than twenty days, then the 
proclamation shall expire at the end of a week, unless during that 
week Parliament shall be summoned to meet within twenty “days. 

Such are the main features of a bill designed to destroy the most 
powerful of the many organisations that have from time to time 
ruled Ireland, which has: provoked more angry passions than any 
previous coercion bill, and against which ‘all the machinery of 
political agitation at the command of the Radical party was, 
during the short Easter recess, directed with unexampled vehe- 
mence. It is impossible not to admire the perfection of the 
machinery. A quiet gentleman in spectacles gives the word of 
command from a London office, and resolutions condemning 
coercion come pouring in by the score from every corner of the 
kingdom. It makes no difference whether the meeting which 
passed the resolution was composed of the secretary sad the 
executive committee, or whether it was really a town meeting; 
the Home Rule organs inform us that “the Liberal Association 
of Eatanswill enthusiastically passed a resolution,” etc., ete. 
The Pall Mall Gazette surpassed itself by a comparison 
of the coercion of Ireland to the crucifixion of Christ, and the 
desire of members of Parliament to adjourn over Good Friday 
to the eagerness of the Jews to go into the judgment hall 
to keep “the Passover. But the efforts of the agitators 
were concentrated on the great meeting in Hyde Park on Easter 

Monday, to which Mr. Gladstone had drawn the attention of all 
men by a letter, published in the papers, to a provincial editor, 
expressing the hope that the demonstration would ring the death- 
knell of the worst, most insulting, most causeless coercion bill 
ever submitted to Parliament. From the Marble Arch to Hyde 
Park Corner sixteen waggons were dotted in the shape of a 
crescent, and for nearly two hours, from two till a quarter to 
four, a procession, composed of delegations from the various 
London boroughs, streamed up Piccadilly towards the place 
of meeting. The weather was of summer serenity, and the 
warm sun, coming after the bitter wind of Easter Sunday, 
put everybody into the greatest good humour. The delegations 
seemed, for the most part, “to bear the banners of the various total 
abstinence associations in the metropolis, and to have thought 
that the day and the cause would do as well as any other to air 
themselves and their fads before the public. A few trades 
unions, such as the Stevedores, the Drillers and Ship Fitters, the 
Bootmakers, turned out, and though every one wore a bit of 
green ribbon, it would be absurd to say that there was any real 
indignation against, or even interest in, the Coercion Bill. 
Mr. Labouchere’s reputation as a jester had drawn a crowd about 
his platform, though the mob must have been sadly disappointed 
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with the hoarse and inaudible gentleman who answered to the 
name of the editor of Z'ruth. At most of the other platforms 
there were hardly forty or fifty persons, for most of the holiday- 
makers, after listening for a minute or two to the dreary Jacobinism 
of Professor Stuart, et hoc genus, strolled off to sport with 
Amaryllis i in the shade of Kensington Gardens. By six o'clock 
not a sign or vestige of this uprising of the people of England, 
which was to hurl a Tory ministry from power, was to be seen 
in Hyde Park; the waggons had disappeared, the crowd had 
melted quietly away, and the perambulator and the guardsman 
had resumed their wonted promenade. 

Happily accidents to our Channel steamers are of very rare 
occurrence. The Channel is so much of a highway between 
England and the Continent, and, in these days when every bagman 
makes the Grand Tour, so crowded with passengers, that it is a 
wonder there are not more collisions. As a matter of fact 
catastrophes on the sea are much rarer than railway accidents. 
This almost uniform security was broken by a dreadful mishap 
to the Newhaven and Dieppe packet, which ran on to some rocks 
off the French coast in a fog, and lost fourteen of her passengers. 
The paddle steamer Victoria left Newhaven at half-past eleven 
on the evening of April 12th, with about a hundred persons on 
board. The flood was setting, and the wind was east, with a 
moderate swell upon the water. About four o’clock in the 
morning the second mate was sent for by the captain, who was 
on the bridge, and who said to his officer, “It is funny we have 
not seen anything.” The mate asked how many revolutions the 
ship had made, and was sent down to the engine-room to find 
out, where he was told by the engineer that the paddles had 
made 8,800 revolutions, which in the ordinary course would have 
brought the vessel into or close to Dieppe harbour. This fact 
was communicated to the captain on the bridge, who said that 
almost immediately after he perceived “a dark shade, which was 
thought to be land.’ He immediately gave the order “ Stop, full 
speed astern,’ and then after a few minutes, “ Hard-a-port,’ with 
“full speed ahead.” ‘The second mate was looking through his 
glasses at the blackness in front, which seemed to him to be high 
land, when the ship bumped, but the shock was so slight that it 
seemed as if a sea had struck her. Then there followed two or 
three sharp shocks, until the mate thought “her bottom was 
being torn out of her,’ and she began to settle down by the head, 
remaining on the rocks. The captain gave the order to lower 
the boats, and while they were being got ready, the sea began to 
break over the fore part of the vessel, “driving everybody aft, and 
at the same time to rise from below, floating the luggage of the 
passengers about the saloon and up the companion. To add to 
the horror and confusion, several lar ge boxes of fish, which had 
been stored loose on deck at Newhav en, were thrown about by 
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the waves, and the quivering of the ship on the rocks, and several 
people tumbled over them and were knocked down. Several 
men scrambled into the rigging screaming ; but it was in lowering 
the first boat that the lives were lost. According to the captain’s 
account, as soon as the boat was level with the rail, a rush was 
made by all the passengers, in opposition to the orders and en- 
treaties of the ship’s officers, and thirty-five people jumped into 
her. In all probability, therefore, had the boat’s keel reached the 
water, she would have been swamped: but she never reached the 
water with her keel. In the act of lowering, the shawl of 
a lady, who was standing near the stern, became entangled in the 
after fall, or davit, and choked the roller. Whilst the boat was 
thus hung up by the stern, a sea came and lifted her bow off the 
other davit, SO that her passengers, mostly women and children, 
were thrown into the sea, with a strong ebb tide runni ing « down 
Channel. Only two men out of this boatful were afterwards 
picked up dings to the keel. Boats two and three were next 
lowered successfully, filled with passengers, and put out into a 
rough sea. They drifted about twenty miles down the channel, 
and were then picked up and taken ashore by a steamer. After 
these two boats had been sent off, there were still sixty passen- 
gers and crew left on the steamer, which was rapidly sinking. 
But the panic had now somewhat subsided; the most trouble- 
somely timid had been packed off, and the cool heads and strong 
arms remained. The second mate took command of the last boat, 
and made no less than five journeys between the wreck and the 
shore, which is very rocky and dangerous at this point. The 
boat’s keel grated about six metres from the shore, and the men 
got out into the surf, which was up to their middle, and carried 
most of the women on shore; a young French lady said that 
in her efforts to reach the shore, though her feet were on the 
ground, she was several times knocked down by the waves. 
Finally, everybody was got off, and soon the top of the funnel 
and two masts were all that were to be seen of the Victoria. 
The French coastguardmen do not appear to have made the least 
effort to assist the passengers and crew, and the first and only 
question which they asked these dripping, frozen, terrified, and 
breathless creatures, as they struggled on to French soil, was the 
familiar, “ Avez-vous rien a dé felarer ?” An inquiry will, of 
course, be held into this affair. It seems that the fog-horn was 
not sounded at the Cape d’Ailly Lighthouse, half a mile from 
which the steamer struck. It is also certain that the people who 
were drowned were those who lost their heads, and who were in 
such a hurry to get off, that they did not obey the captain’s 
orders. 

The most alarming intelligence has come from Afghanistan, 
which we have fondly hoped to convert into “a strong, friendly, 
and united” barrier against Russia. It may safely be asserted 
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that she will never be any one of these for more than a very 
short time; and now the southern Ghilzais have risen in rebellion 
against the Ameer, and have cut off the communications between 
Cabul and Candahar. The Wardak, Hotak, Andar, and Tarak 
tribes have risen; the Kohistan Hazaras have rejected Abdur- 
rahman’s circular; and the Russians are said to be marching by 
slow stages on Zulfikar. Certainly another Afghan war at “this 
moment, ; with Ireland on our hands, would not be popular with 
the taxpayers. 

Notwithstanding the earthquakes, though after considerable 
correspondence on the subject with Dr. Frank, the celebrated 
Cannes physician, the Queen determined not to put off her visit 
to the Riviera, and no doubt her resolution has done much to 
save—to compensate the littoral for its very heavy losses of 
property, profits, and reputation. Her Majesty, accompanied by 
Princess Beatrice, accepted the loan of the Villa Edelweiss, a small 
house just above the Villa Perceval, where the Duke of Albany 
died, and the highest villa on the Californie Hill. Mr. Augustus 
Savile Lumley, the owner, had turned out for his sovereign, and 
was lying somewhere dangerous! y ill, where he was visited by the 
Queen, shortly before his death, which will indeed be a loss to 
the society of Cannes. A very unpleasant and reprehensible 
contretemps occurred in the bay between the French and English 
squadrons. The Duke of Edinburgh, who is in command of the 
Mediterranean Fleet, came from Malta to meet his mother with 
Prince George of Wales, and anchored in the bay of Cannes. 
The French Mediterranean squadron, or part of it, happened to 
be stationed in the Gulf of St. Juan, which is just round the 
point from Cannes, and as soon as they heard of the arrival of 
the English admiral, the French fleet steamed round to Cannes, 
and saluted him with a salvo. The salute was not returned ; the 
French authorities, the most touchy in the world, were naturally 
furious; and subsequent explanations were given, neither 
consistent with another, nor with the dignity of the British 
navy. The omission of the Duke of Edinburgh’s squadron to 
return the French Admiral’s salute was explained in three 
different ways at different times:—1. That none of the British 
ships had a saluting battery on board ; that their guns were too 
big to be used for that purpose; or that they had not the 
requisite supply of ammunition—these were the slightly varying 
versions of explanation No.1. Explanation No. 2 was that the 
French fleet was steaming, and the British fleet was anchored ; 
and that it is not naval etiquette for a fleet at anchor to . 
return the salute of a sailing fleet. Explanation No. 3, not 
universally known, was that the Duke of Edinburgh was asleep, 
and they didn’t like to break the slumbers of His Royal 
Hight by the sound of firing. Which of these explanations 
is the true one we do not know, but we do know that No. 2 is 
- VOL. XVI. 40 
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the only one which is not disgraceful to the British Navy. If 
the Mediterranean squadron has not a saluting battery on any 


of its ships, the sooner the Admiral gets one the better : while as 


for explanation No. 3, it is perhaps better to disturb a duke than 
provoke a war. Front Cannes the Queen went to Aix-les-Bains, 
where she took possession of the Villa Mottet. The waters of 
Aix-les-Bains have a particularly good effect on the rheumatism 
of Princess Beatrice; so much so, that there is som k of th 
Queen buying some oround at Aix, and building a little villa fon 
her daughter and her husband. Her Majesty is known to have 
a passion for living in little houses, in the simplest style, with 
plenty of cold air. Inthe middle of April it was still cold at 
Aix, but the Queen faced the bitter north-easterly wind in a littl 


donkey-chair. 


As 


In European politics there has been a complete lu st 
month; though the concentration of Russian cavalry on th 
Galician frontier, denied but known to be true by the Austrian 
Government, is a very serious matter. This Eastern Question is 
felt by both Austria and Russia to be such a tremendous question 
both Powers are in such a critical internal condition ; both feel 
that the first step may mar or make their future as a Power 
that both feel naturally reluctant to move, and are evidently 
torn by doubt and anxiety. Sir Charles Dilke, in the Fortnightly 


Review, estimates the military power of Russia as equal to that 
of Austria and Germany combined, a calculation which has been 
disputed by Colonel Malleson in Blackwood. If Russia occupies 
or moves upon Bulgaria, Austria must do one of two things; she 
must either go to war with Russia, or she must agree to a furthe1 
partition of the Turkish empire, and take Salonica as a com- 
ie “ 
pensation. In the latter case, she would find herself engaged in 
an irritating war with Greece, Servia, and Bulgaria, ‘and she 


would increase the most unmanageable portion of her own sub- 
jects, 2.¢., the Slavs, between whom and the Magyars there 
is bitter hostility. But how could Austria go to war with 


Russia, a Power of double her strength? She must have allies; 
but who? It does not require Prince Bismarck’s assurance to 
tell us that the existence of Austria as a great Power is of vital 
importance to Germany. But would Germany risk a coalition of 
France and Russia against her for the sake of Austria? In any 
case, Germany would have to do all she knew to tackle France ; 
she could not protect Vienna. As for England, Sir Charles Dilke 
points out very forcibly, that in a war with Russia about Bulgaria 
England would be almost useless to Austria, not so useful, at any 
rate, as Roumania, which can put 150,000 men in the field, while 
our ships cannot sail over the Galician plains. There is one 
Power capable of protecting Vienna, in the writer’s opinion, 
and that is Italy, who can put half a million of trained men into 
the field. But fancy Austria being saved by Italy! What a 
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heaping of coals of fire upon the house of Hapsburg! Besides, 
Italy would want to be paid her price for the protection of 
Vienna. And that price would be the Southern Tyrol as far as 
Botzen. 

We cannot close this record of the past month without revert- 
ing, most unwillingly, to the House of Commons. A most 
painful and degrading scene, worthy of the worst days of 
colonial legislatures, was provoked by Colonel Saunderson, 
the leader of the Orange Conservatives, accusing Mr. Parnell, 
Mr. Sexton, and Mr. Healy of having sat upon the Executive 
Council of the Land League “with men whom they knew to be 
murderers,’ —namely, P. J. Sheridan, Patrick Egan, and others 
whom he mentioned by name, as having had true bills found 
against them for complicity in the Phoenix Park murders, and 
having been obliged to fly to Amer ica. Mr. Healy rose, and said 
that Colonel Saunderson was “a liar,’ for which he was at once 
named by the Speaker, and suspended from the service of the 
House. When Mr. Healy had left the House, Colonel Saunderson 
repeated the charge against Mr. Sexton (Mr. Parnell was away), 
who rose and said, ‘‘ You are a wilful and persistent lar, and if 
I had you outside, I would dash the words down your throat.” 
Oaths and foul names were now heard in the Chamber from the 
Irish benches ; and the Speaker, endeavouring to allay, as he was 
bound to do, the fearful passions that were rising, requested 
Colonel Saunderson to withdraw the statement that Mr. Sexton 
knew that his associates were murderers, whereupon Mr. Sexton 
withdrew his expression. Colonel Saunderson said nothing that 
had not been said by the 7imes ; but still the House of Commons 
has a reputation to support. 

A.A.B. 
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Critical 


Notices. 








MR. CHAMBERLAIN’S POSI- 
TION.* 
NOTWITHSTANDING the agitation 
which has been aroused throughout 
the country by the introduction of 
the Coercion Bill, the Irish Ques- 
tion we are told, on the authority 
of Mr. Gladstone, has entered upon 
the “ reflective stage.” The timely 
publication of Mr. Chamberlain's 
contributions to the discussion of 
the question will doubtless help to 
keep it at this stage, if not to ad- 
vance it one remove further in the 
direction of a practical solution. 
The publication has been made 
with Mr. Chamberlain’s consent, 
under the auspices of the National 
Radical Union, Birmingham, and 
therefore may be regarded as the 
authorised version of the Right 
Hon. gentleman’s speeches and 
letters on the _ subject. In 
spite of the wrath he aroused 
amongst the Gladstonians by his 
recent vote for the closure and his 
support of the Crimes Bill, which 
the ablest of his Unionist col- 
leagues, Sir George Trevelyan, con- 
demns, Mr. Chamberlain has not 
yet wholly sacrificed his claim to 
the reversionary interest in the 
leadership of the Liberal party, and 
what strikes us as a remarkable 
feature of the new volume of his 
speeches, is the evidence it affords 
of the skill with which he keeps 
within the lines of a possible re- 
conciliation of the Liberal factions 
in the future. He commits him- 
self to no definite policy, and even 
admits that on ninety-nine points 
out of a hundred he is practically 


*“ Home Rule and the Irish Ques- 
tion.” By the Right Hon. JoserH 
CHAMBERLAIN, M.P. London: Swan 
Sonnenschein, Lowrey & Co., Paternoster 
Square, 


in agreement with Mr. Gladston« 
and on one point only is there any 


real difference between them, and 
that point is the question as to how 
best to preserve ‘the integrity of 
the empire and the supremacy of 
the Parliament in Westminster, in 
the adoption of a large measure of 
reform in the government of Ire- 


land. The famous extract, oft 
quoted from his speech at Holloway, 
on January 17th, is put, for 
what appears to us no good reason, 
in an appendix. We refer to the 
passage in which he declared that 
the present system of governing 
Ireland is “as completely cen- 
tralised and beaurocratic as that 
with which Russia governs Poland.” 
Mr. Chamberlain says that this 
speech was delivered at a time 
when both Mr. Gladstone and Mr. 


| RRA. 


Parnell were in favour of the 
establishment of legislative coun- 


cils in Ireland, and as it contained 
an argument in favour of a large 
extension of local government not 
in Ireland alone, but in other parts 
of the United Kingdom, “ it does 
not properly find a place in a 
volume of speeches dealing exclu- 
sively with the Irish question.” 
An adequate understanding of that 
complicated question cannot be ob- 
tained without a careful perusal of 


this work, which fortunately is 
issued in a cheap and popular 
form. 


NAVAL REFORM.’ 


THIS is a book which should be in 
the hands of every naval officer, 
not only on accuunt of the lessons 

* “Naval Reform.” From the French 


of the late M. Gabriel Charmes: ‘Trans- 
lated by J. E. GorDON-CUMMING. 








that it teaches about naval warfare, 
but also as showing what would 
be the spirit in which any naval 
war would be waged against this 
country, and as proving the 
absolute necessity that sufficient 
protection should be provided for 
the great ocean routes by which 
our supplies of food and raw 
material reach us, 

M. Charmes was a _ thorough 
believer in the torpedo as the 
principal weapon both of offence 
and defence in future wars, and 
considered that the days of ironclads 
of vast size and prodigious cost 
were numbered, and after reading 
his book it is hard to gainsay his 
views. 

He also is against the use of 
monster artillery, and would em- 
ploy as the armament of the gun- 
boats, which with torpedo boats 
and their mother ships should, 
according to him, form the navies 
of the future, no heavier gun than 
one of fourteen centimetres calibre, 
which he considers perfectly large 
enough to destroy all the parts of 
any ironclad which are not pro- 
tected by armour, while he would 
trust to a shower of small projec- 
tiles from machine and quick-firing 
guns directed at the ports of 
turrets and casmates, to render it 
impossible for the crews of pro- 
tected (?) guns to serve them. 

France is, he graphically points 
out, in a very bad way as to her 
navy, having devoted most of her 
energies to’ the production of 
heavily-plated ships, which have 
not at all realised the antici- 
pations of their designers, and 
which he also believes would be 
easily destroyed by torpedoes, 
either Whitehead or spar. In 
comparing the different modes of 
offence, he speaks of gun, ram, and 
torpedo. The monster gun of mod- 
ern days, he points out, can only be 
fired slowly, and the difficulties of 
taking aim, especially on a moving 
platform, are much increased by 
their size, and therefore, though 
the effects of a lucky shot may be 
terrific, these lucky shots would be 
few and far between ; the ram he 
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regards as being dangerous to the 
attacker as well as to the attacked, 
and cites the instance of the 
Kron-Prinz and Friedrich-der- 
Grosse to prove his contention, 
but forgets that of the Vanguard 
and Iron Duke, and also that the 
German vessel’s bow had been 
altered to suit a whim of the 
Sultan’s, and was not of the strength 
intended by her designer. Never- 
theless he is mainly in the right 
when he considers the spar torpedo 
vessel as a species of ram which 
can deliver her blow and not 
receive damage herself from her 
own act, while the boat carrying 
a locomotive torpedo he compares 
to a spar torpedo boat, with a spar 
as long as the range of its torpedo, 
say from four hundred to five 
hundred yards. 

The two classes of torpedo boats, 
however, should, he maintains, both 
be used, the one carrying the loco- 
motive torpedo as exclusively a 
weapon of offence, and carrying no 
weapon, not even a rifle, beyond 
her armament of torpedoes, while 
the spar torpedo boats should be 
armed, and attack and destroy 
hostile boats, and also blow away 
nets or other defences of ironclads 
against the attack of locomotive 
torpedoes. 

The part of the book which 
treats of the personnel of the 
French navy, both as_ regards 
officers and men, does not give 
a flattering description of its con- 
dition, and unless great changes 
are shortly made, France, if we 
take Monsieur Charmes’ words as 
true, would be perfectly unable to 
wage offensive naval warfare with 
success ; and that they are true 
seems to be proved by the strain 
on her resources caused by the war 
with China. 

One recommendation of Mon- 
sieur Charmes should be adopted 
in this country—viz., the placing 
the defence of seaports, especially 
by torpedoes, under the navy, as 
is already done in Russia and 
Germany, though we unfortunately 
are day by day drifting in the 
contrary direction. That this 
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could be done is certainly the 
case, and instead of drilling our 
fishermen and boatmen, who are 
now enrolled in the second-class 
of the naval reserve in the hand- 
ling of obsolete ordnance, we should 
teach them how to lay and take up 
submarine mines, and handle loco- 
motive and spar torpedoes. 

He insists also—and this is what 
we English should especially pon- 
der—that the duty of fast cruisers 
is never to fight but simply to 


destroy the commerce of _ the 
enemy ; and this advice of his is 


specially aimed at this country. 
Destruction by any means is what 
he advocates, the prizes and their 
cargoes to be destroyed after the 
captors have taken coals or provi- 
sions which they may need from 
them, the crews, which he seems 
to look upon as a secondary con- 
sideration, to be made prisoners, 
and landed on the nearest neutral 
shore. : 

He urges upon his countrymen 
that this course of action would 
utterly exterminate the British 
mercantile marine, and reduce this 
cold and foggy island to what he 
considers her proper insignificance. 
We are warned, and it is our own 
fault if we do not take the 
warning. 

There are many other questions 
worthy of notice treated in the 
book, and again we would beg not 
only every naval officer, but every 
person to whom our maritime 
supremacy is dear, to read and 
ponder what is told us in its pages. 
The work of the translator is most 
admirably done; indeed, there is 
scarcely a trace to be found in the 
whole volume now before us to 
tell that it was originally published 
in another language. 


LIFE OF 
ROSINA LADY LYTTON.* 


As may be gathered from the title- 
page, the present volume is a reply, 


“Life of Rosina Lady Lytton.” By 
mnt! DrvEY. Swan Sonnenschein, 
Lowrey & Co. 
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from the wife’s point of view, to 


the version of the relations of the 
late Lord E. and Lady Lytton 
furnished by the biography of th 

former by the present ear! ‘ak 

ing, as they do, two op posit sides 
of the same question, both works 
should be studied together, as one 
cannot be considered complete 
without the other, and the present 


i 
book not only furnishes a valuable 


contribution to literary | 
but depicts with vivid force the 
painful and thrilling details of a 
sad and strange life drama 

The substance of the volume 


7 . i 
Nnistory 


consists of an autobiographical 
sketch, together with numerous 
letters from and to Lady Lytton, 


but these heterogeneous materials 
are pieced together by no unskilful 


hand. and corroborative evidence 
of many of the more important 
statements is furnished from the 


journals of the day 

Rosina Wheeler’s early life was 
passed between Ireland and Guern- 
sey, and her account of her mother’s 
beauty, ill-temper, negligence of 
her husband and children, coupled 
with literary and _ philosophical 
tastes, would seem to point out a 
strong hereditary resemblance be- 
tween mother and daughter, while 
the life-like sketches which she 
gives of those by whom she was 
surrounded show that ‘the mimic 
faculty with which she is credited 
must have been early developed. 

Unfortunately for 
youthful age she was cast entirely 
alone, with the exception of sucl 
chaperonage as a great-uncle could 
afford, upon London society, and 
became a prominent me mber of a 


| it 
nerseil, at a 


medioc re literary cote rie of f which 
Lord Edward Lytton was the 
presiding star. At one of then 


evening parties she had the misfor- 


tune to meet Bulwer, who had at 
the time left Cambridge just long 
enough to have added Parisian 


dandyism to undergraduate prig- 
gishness. Few details of their 
courtship are given, but it extended 
over nearly two years, their marri- 
age being constantly put off through 
the refusal of Mrs. Lytton, Bulwer’s 
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mother, from whom he derived all 
his expectations, to consent to the 
union. During their early married 
life their means were very strai- 
tened, and they were compelled to 

live in a_ secluded sad in the 
country. Neither of their tempers 
appear to have been able to stand 
the strain of hard work, poverty, 
and solitude. Bulwer was con- 
stantly from home, and he is 
accused of specific acts of cruelty 
even before the birth of his wife’ 


first child. These acts, coupled 
with gross infidelity, were r« 

peatedly renewed during aed 
brief married life, and are set out 


with much detail in an unpub- 
lished manuscript ‘ Nemesis,” 
which takes the extremely un- 
vainly form of a series of letters ad- 
dressed by the shade of Lord Byron 
to “the rising and risen male 
generation of Great Britain.” 
Early in 1835 Bulwer took a house 
for his wife and children at Acton, 
residing himself the while in rooms 
at the Albany, and paying rare 
visits home. On one occasion, in 
1836, when he was expected at 
Acton, he sent word that he was 
too ill to come. His wife at once 
went to the Albany, where she 
found him under circumstances 
which compelled her to insist upon 
a formal separation. By some 
strange destiny Mrs. Bulwer’s 
friends seem always to have been 
either inert or incompetent, and 
the deed of separation drawn up 
only secured to her an income of 
£400 a year at a time when her 
husband was makingat least £4,000, 
while her guardianship of her 
children was made conditional upon 
the assent of her husband. 

From this point commences a 
history of “squalid misery, un- 
remitting persecution, and mental 
and bodily torture,” extending over 
nearly forty-six years. She was 
deprived of the guardianship and 
the affection of herchildren. Her- 
self, almost criminally improvident, 
she was grossly swindled by two 
ladies with whom she lived for 
some time at Bath, and this, coupled 
with the irregular payment of her 
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allowance, plunged her in financial 
difficulties which she never over- 
came. Under this pressure she 
took to literary work, and from 
time to time produced a consider- 
able number of novels of a certain 
merit, which, however, her husband, 
with his powerful literary connec- 
tion, did his best, and in the end 
successfully, to run down. In 1839 
Lady Bulwer, for so by this time 
she had become, went to Paris, and 
here the system of espionage, from 
which she suffered for so many 
years, was commenced. A most 
daring attempt was made by two 
spies to seize her private papers, 
and she was prevented from bring- 
ing them to justice by the fact that 
according to English law a wife 
could not sue without her husband’s 
consent, and this consent Sir Lytton 
Bulwer refused to give. The next 
few years were passed, first, in 
wandering over the Continent, and 
latterly in retirement at Geneva. 
Her temper appears to have be- 
come soured, and though she made 
many friends, she kept few of them 
for long. Her work suffered also 
from this added bitterness, and she 
could not accept Mrs. Trollope’s 
most excellentadvice “not todip her 
brilliant wing in the dirty troubled 
waters of personal affairs.” Re- 
turning to England in 1847, she 
shortly after lost her only daughter 
under sad circumstances, touchingly 
described. After this the plot 
thickens, her steps were dogged by 
spies, and as she suspected poisoners, 
she sank deeper in the slough of 
destitution, and as a last resort con- 
fronted her husband, and drove 
him from the hustings at Hertford. 
In revenge she was confined in a 
mad house, but by this time public 
attention was aroused, and the 
Colonial Secretary, as Sir Edward 
Bulwer then was, was obliged to 
have her released in three weeks’ 
time. As Lady Lytton herself said, 
this portion of her history reads 
like a passage from “ A Woman in 
White.’ 

From henceforward Lady Lytton 
does not appear to have been ac- 
tively molested, and her. chief 
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troubles were money ones, aggra- 
vated no doubt by her own, 
apparently incurable, improvidence, 
but her straitened circumstances 
compelled her to pass her declining 
years in complete retirement. 
‘She rarely left her room and the 
house once only during the last 
five years.” She died on the 12th 
of March, 1882, cheered in her last 
hours by the entire devotion of 
loving friends. 

As has been said, this book is an 
ex parte statement, and any one 
reading it learns only half the truth. 
This is not the place, or the time, 
to sum up and pronounce judgment 
on the two parties to this sad con- 
troversy ;ifit were, assuredly neither 
side would pass uncondemned. 
But the history, that records the 
passage of the brilliant Irish beauty, 
from her place as the spoilt darling 
of a gay society, to her narrow, em- 
bittered, solitary home in Syden- 
ham, depicts a mournful tragedy, 
not,it may be hoped;often paralleled 
in the every-day world. 


THE VISION OF WILLIAM 
CONCERNING PIERS, THE 
PLOWMAN.* 


‘“ BEFORE Chaucer, even before Wycliffe,” 
wrote Dean William in his “ History of 
Latin Christianity,” “ appeared, with his 
rude satire, his uncouth alliterative verse, 
his homely sense, and independence of 
thought, the author of ‘ Piers Plowman’s 
Vision.’ This extraordinary manifesta- 
tion of the religion, of the language, of 
the social and political notions, of the 
English character, of the condition, of 
the passions and feelings of rural and 
provincial England, commences, and 
with Chaucer and Wycliffe completes 
the revelation of this transition period, 
the reign of Edward III.” 


The eminent historian was, as 
Professor Skeats points out, not 
quite accurate here, for Chaucer 
and Langland were contemporaries. 


* “The Vision of William Concerning 
Piers, the Plowman.” In three parallel 
texts, together with ‘‘ Richard the Rede- 
less.” By WILLIAM LANGLAND. Edited 
by Rev. Walter W. Skeat, Litt. D., LL.D. 
2 vols, Oxford: Clarendon Press, 
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We are hardly less indebted to the 
latter than to the former for our 
knowledge of the England of that 
time. To Chaucer we owe graphic 
representations of various orders of 
society, and of the “ fair humanities,” 
the genial aspects of old-world 
English life. In his pictures the 
lights predominate; in those of 
Langland, the shadows. 


* Chaucer describes the rich more fully 
than the poor, and shows the holiday- 
making, cheerful, genial phase of English 
life ; but Langland pictures the homely 
poor in their ill-fed, hard-working con- 
dition, battling against hunger, famine, 
injustice, oppression, and all the stern 
realities and hards! that tried them 
as gold is tried in t fire. Chaucer’s 
satire often bis ood-hu urea 
laugh ; but Langland’s is that of a man 
who is constrained to speak out all th 
bitter truth, and ines he 
cry of an injured 1 who appeals t 
heaven for redress. 


Of Langland’s great poem three 
forms are extant; the earliest text 
being that knownas the Vernon MS.. 
and written in 1362-3. Two later 
versions, of which the respective 
dates are approximately given as 
1377 and 1393, discover a gradual 
yet extensive development of the 
author’s original design. Notwith- 
standing their great diversity of 
structure, thecorresponding portions 
of all three versions are presented 
at one view, without the continuity 
of either being anywise impaired, 
in Professor Skeat’s present edition 
of Langland’s work. The editor is 
of opinion that the true dialect of 
the author is best represented in the 
text of 1377, and that this dialect 
was chiefly Midland, with occasional 
introduction of Southern forms. 

With Langland’s allegorical ex 
position of the corruption rife in the 
State, in the Church, and in society, 
his revelation of the true causes of 
those evils, his vision of a king en- 
throned in the hearts of the people 
and having Reason for chancellor 
and Conscience for justiciary, and 
his portrayal of an honest, simple 
plowman and guide to men who 
seek the shrine of Truth, is pub- 
lished in this edition another poem, 
“Richard the Redeless,’ which 
Professor Skeat has no hesitation 
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in ascribing to the author of “ Piers 
the Plowman.” Interna! evidence 
fully justifies this assertion of the 
common authorship of the two 
poems. 

The first volume of this edition 
of Langland contains the text ; the 
second the introduction, notes, and 
glossary—largely the same, be it 
observed, as those in Professor 
Skeat’s earlier edition of “Piers 
the Plowman,” published by the 
Early English Text Society. It 
would be difficult to overestimate 
the importance of the present 
volumes to students. of Early Eng- 
lish literature. 





AGNES STRICKLAND.* 


To say that there is absolutely no 
interest in this volume would be 
misleading. As the only record we 
possess of one who for many years 
did undoubtedly fill a prominent 
place in society, and who was, more- 
over, the authoress of some of the 
most widely-read, popular historical 
works of this century, interest of 
some sort must attach to it. 

But having said thus much, we 
have said all we can to recommend 
this book, which seems to us to fail 
utterly to fulfil the true end of 
Biography. 

We like to feel that we know 
something of the inner workings 
of those minds and hearts which 
have left their impress on the age 
in which they lived, and who have 
in any way wielded a good deal of 
influence over their fellows. Those, 
however, who seek such knowledge 
as this, will lay down this volume 
with a sense of keen disappoint- 
ment, and this, too, in spite of the 
fact that it contains a good many 
of Agnes Strickland’s own letters. 
Either these letters must have been 
badly selected, or Agnes Strickland 
must have belonged to the number 
of those whose characters do not 
show to best advantage through 


* “ Life of Agnes Strickland.” By her 
sister, JANE MARGARET STRICKLAND. 
Edinburgh and London: William Black- 
wood & Sons. 1887. 


the medium of their own pens. 
Whatever the true cause may be, 
the inevitable result of reading this 
Memoir will be the conviction that 
Agnes Strickland was greatly lack- 
ing in true depth and greatness of 
character, or else that her bio- 
grapher has been quite unequal to 
her task, 

We are constantly told that she 
was sought after and courted wher- 
ever she went, and there is abun- 
dant proof, moreover, that this was 
the case, at any rate—as regards 
a certain set of people. The 
daughter of a quiet country gentle- 
man, who, on his death, left his 
family in reduced circumstances, 
she came to be the constant guest 
of the nobility, and the frequenter 
of ‘“ drawing-rooms ;” but of true 
literary society she seems to have 
seen comparatively little. She was 
introduced to Macaulay, and to 
Guizot, and a few other of the 
great literary lights of her day are 
named, but their scarcity in the 
circle of a woman who rose to fame 
by her writings cannot fail to strike 
all who read these memoirs. 

Family pride, love of admiration, 
and love of dress, are the chief 
qualities which force themselves 
upon our notice, and we are also 
troubled by an uncomfortable con- 
viction that adulation had turned 
her head and made her selfish in 
regard to her family ; and all this, 
in spite of her biographer, who 
evidently has a great veneration for 
her more celebrated sister, for our 
admiration is claimed for the most 
common-place instances of kindly 
feeling—the absence of which 
would have proclaimed her to be 
lacking the ordinary human affec- 
tions. We cannot see why even 
celebrated authors should be ex- 
empted from the claims of such 
home ties as are involved by having 
aged mothers and ‘invalid sisters. 

We must add that a distinct 
tone of vulgarity runs through the 
whole of the book. It is not that 
dukes, and lords, and princes, and 
earls thrust themselves upon our 
notice on every page, and always 
introduced by some such adjective 
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as noble, amiable, gracious, or 
charming, so that we almost wonder 
at last whether Agnes Strickland 
had ever seen a plain Mr. or Mrs. 
(at any rate, they are rarely men- 
tioned) ; but when she does perform 
some act of common-place kind- 
ness to a servant or a cottager, she 
is held up to us as a model of piety 
and generosity. 

The book contains a number of 
short notices of people in whom 
the reader takes not the smallest 
interest, and on each occasion we 
are treated to a homily. Here is 
one of many, given in extenso— 
the subject one Marianne. Brown, 
a villager, of whom we know no- 
thing, except that, like most 
villagers, she as a child attended 
the Sunday School. 


“There was no doubt that this lovely, 
plous young creature of seventeen years 
entered her immortal rest as soon as her 
eyes closed upon the things of time, 
yet there is and must be a regretful 
feeling about the loss of the young—a 
fond natural feeling, which, for a time 
at least, quenches the heavenly reflec- 
tion that they were taken from the evil 
tocome. We think too much of what 
they lose, and too little of what they 
gain. 

The repetitions of certain sen- 
tences and statements, too, are 
ceaseless. We get quite tired of the 
‘sister authors,” and of the assur- 
ance that Agnes Strickland was not 
a Roman Catholic, and we are told 
so often of the “legal advice of 
Archibald Stephens, Esq., always 
given gratuitously,” that we really 
feel quite sorry for that gentleman 
at last. 

Many sentences it would be 
difficult work to parse. Take, for 
instance, “ His own home was not 
the place to see the great Juris- 
consult to advantage.” 

Such slips as these may be 
pardonable in one, who, like the 
editor of this volume, must be 
long past the meridian of life, but 
they add one more blot to a book 
which we still feel ought to have 
been made at least readable, but 
which we must, in our judgment, 
at any rate, pronounce to be a 
lamentable failure. 


CRITICAL NOTICES. 














































CLOUD AND SUNSHINE.* 


Norr eT ROSE 
THe author of the “ Ironmaster ’ 
gives us here a tragedy and a 
comedy, and his powerful and 


facile pen seems equally at home 


with either. The tragedy is the 
concluding story of the love and 
death of a highly-gifted musical 
genius, whose lovely young wife 


drooped and died, stricken down 
by grief at the cruelty of her 
father, and the death of her child, 
and left her husband broken 
hearted in the very zenith of his 
fame. Aunt Ursula’s Misfortune, 
on the other hand, proved anything 
but an ill-wind to the 
concerned, and 


various 


should 


persons 


attord food for laughte r to the 
rea le c; The Ul inslation 1S, on 


the whole. atisfactory, and 
the volume will doubtless prove 
a very pleasant companion for a 
holiday hour. 


very s 


AN UNSOCIAL SOCIALIST. 


NoveEts about Socialism are by no 
means new, but the author of “ The 
Confessions of Byron Cashel’s Pro- 
fession,’ has in this story put the 
Socialist lover in a new and amusing 
light. Sidney Trefusis, the hero, is 
the son of a Manchester bagman, 
who grubbed in the regular Man- 
chester style forty years ago, 
sweated the workmen, bested 
everybody in business, and finally 
became a Kensington millionaire, 
an M.P., and a patron of the arts. 
The inheritor of his vast wealth, 
Sidney, is neither proud of his 
father nor his fortune, and takes up 
with the Socialists. The aimless, 
pointless life he leads is that 
can be readily imagined, and the 


one 


* “Cloud and Sunshine.” (Noir et 
Rose). By GrorRGES OHNET. Trans- 
lated by HELEN STOLL. London: Vize- 


telly. 

+ “An Unsocial Socialist.” By GEORGE 
BERNARD SHAW, London: Messrs. 
Swan Sonnenschein, Lowrey & Co. 





application of some of his doctrines 
leads to results that few of the fair 
readers of the story will condone. 
Married to a pretty wife he deserts 
her after five weeks, because they 
love each other too well, and this 
withdraws his energies from a life 
of usefulness! One does _ not 
exactly see where the utility of his 
existence at all comes in, and his 
subsequent matrimonial affairs, 
when the neglected Hetty is buried 
and disposed of, is a repetition of 
his first vagary somewhat varied. 
To describe it would be to tell too 
much of the story. We leave it, 
therefore, for the reader to find out 
for himself. Several of the cha- 
racters in the book are very well 
drawn, and two or three of the 
scenes are very telling. Altogether, 
‘An Unsocial Socialist is an 
original and successful story, in 
spite of the unattractiveness of the 
hero. 


TERRE D’IRLANDE.* 


At the commencement of last 
summer Mr. George Moore was 
commissioned by the Paris Figaro 
to write a series of articles on 
Ireland. The number was limited 
to six, but within that limit he had 
free license to choose his own sub- 
jects, and treat them, the subjects, 
in whatever manner he liked. ‘The 
present volume contains these arti- 
cles with a similar amount of 
original matter. The first two 
chapters are devoted to Dublin, 
and afterwards the author passes 
on to a description of an Irish 
country house, the house of an 
Irish poet, the landlord, the tenant- 
farmer, the priest, the patriot, an 
eviction, and a variety of other 
topics of interest in connection 
with the Irish question. As might 
be expected from the author of 
“A Mummer’s Wife” and “A 
Modern Lover,” Mr. George Moore 
holds very original views, and fear- 


* “Terre D'Irlande.” Par GEORGE 
Moorg. Paris: G. Charpentier et Cie. 
1887. 
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lessly expresses them. With regard 
to unmarried landlords he says :-— 


“Un jeune propriétaire non marié est 
objet du plus vif intérét pour les pay- 
sannes d'Irlande. Aussit6t qu’il 4 résolu 
de vivre chez lui, le commerce des petits 
uulets commence. Voici le truc. La 
ere qui possede une femme passable, 
c’est-Ai-dire une fille dont les jambes 
soient moins rouges que d’ordinaire, et 
dont la taille ne resemble pas tout a fait 
& un sac de blé, charge les paniers sur le 
dos de son Ane, les remplit de petits 
poulets, débarbouille sa fille et se dirige 
vers ‘la grosse maison.’... Mere et 

» attendent, en chuchotant ensemble 

irlandais, que le jeune maitre sorte. 
La porte s‘ouvre, et le jeune maitre. 
ipparait. Il semble d’abord contrarié, 
mais des qu’il apercoit les joues roses de 
la jeune fille, il devient plus affable, et 
demande 4 voir les volailles ; puis aprés 
avoir bien reluqué la jeune fille, il paie 
le prix demandé, Trois jours apres, sorti 
pour la chasse, il la rencontre. Elle lui 
dit qu'elle désire entrer au service, et 
parle d’aller en Angleterre. I] essaie de 
l’en dissuader, et lui offre de la prendre 
chez lui comme femme de chambre. ... 


J 





Elle lui donne beaucoup d’enfants, et a 


mesure que les enfants viennent au 
monde les freres de Biddy passent 
des champs aux étables; quelquesuns 
deviennent grooms, baillifs, ou garde- 
chasses.” 

“Terre d’Irlande” is translated 
from the English of Mr. George 
Moore by M. F. Rabbe. The 
original text will be presented 
shortly, with slight modifications, 
by Messrs. Swan Sonnenschein, 
Lowrey & Co. 


THE CHURCH OF THE EARLY 
FATHERS: EXTERNAL 
HISTORY.* 


Tus convenient littlework embraces 
as its limits the period from the 
death of St. John, c. 100 a.p., to 
the Edict of Toleration, published 
at Milan by Constantine and 
Licinius, A.D. 312, and treats of 
the early Church and its history 
during that epoch. Dr. Plummer 
has very successfully executed the 
portion of the section allotted to 


* “The Church of the Early Fathers : 
External History.” By ALFRED 
PLUMMER, M.A., D.D. London: Long- 
mans, Green, & Co. 1887. 
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him, and has produced a most use- 
ful handbook for the student and 
general reader ; in fact, gives a well- 
digested précis of what would 
otherwise have to be sought for 
in larger works and from other and 
independent sources. Chronological 
tables, and a list of ancient and 
modern writers, with a very well- 
compiled index, render the work, 
within the limit of some 210 pages, 
one of the handiest books on the 
subject with which we are ac- 
quainted. The series should prove 
a great and well-deserved success. 


MOHAMMED, BUDDHA, AND 
CHRIST.* 


In these lectures, which give evi- 
dence of wide reading and scholarly 
research, the relative merits of the 
three great teachers of mankind 
are examined, and the results of 
their lives and teaching upon the 
happiness and moral and spiritual 
elevation of humanity are summed 
up and analysed. Dr. Dods, while 
doing full justice both to Moham- 
medanism and Buddhism, which he 
treats in a broad and impartial 
manner, shows that each of these 
systems has failed to meet the 
spiritual wants and aspirations of 
the human heart, and indicates 
how Christianity has, by its special 
genius, furnished that which other 
systems omit, or only partially 
supply. The lectures are not only 
instructive, but are also a valuable 
addition to our critical knowledge 
in these branches of comparative 
theology. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO THE 
STUDY OF BROWNING.+ 


Au lovers of Browning, who are 
annually becoming a rapidly in- 


* “Mohammed, Buddha, and Christ.” 
Four Lectures on Natural and Revealed 


Religion. By Marcus Dops, D.D. 
London: Hodder & Stoughton, 1887. 


t ‘‘An Introduction to the Study of 
Browning.” By ARTHUR Symons. 
Cassell & Co. London. 1886, 
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creasing class, will hail with satis- 
faction Mr. Symons’ admirable 
little volume. Imbued with the 
spirit of the great poet whose 
works and genius he seeks to 
elucidate and illustrate, Mr. Symons 
has with enthusiasm, tempered by 
the judicial and critical faculty, 
produced a work which should 
meet with a well-deserved recep- 
tion. The many-sided character of 
the poet, his great nature and im. 
mense personality, are clearly shown 
and adequately discussed. The 
analysis of Mr. Browning’s works 
is excellent, and many points 
on which those who hav: 
made his poems their study are 
perplexed, are by Mr. Symons’ ex 
position made perfectly clear, and 
new charms are added to what has 
already delighted the fancy or 
engaged the intellect. An appen- 
dix, giving a bibliography, compiled 
chiefly from Dr. Furnivall’s 
‘Browning Bibliography,” and 

reprint of discarded prefaces to the 
first editions of Mr. Browning's 
works, with an index to the poems 
add also to the value of the book. 
We congratulate Mr. Symons on 
his present effort, which should be 
useful in extending a knowledge of 
one of England’s greatest poets. 


even 


KING 


WE suppose that the sole object 
of this little brochure is to afford 
an hour’s amusement, and to raise 
a laugh at the extravagant situa- 
tions of its prototype, “ King Solo 
mon’s Mines.” If so it admirably 
fulfils its purpose. But the reader 
must learn for himself how A 
Quarterman and his companions, 
Sir Harry and Captain Noegood, 
with the Zulu Umbugs, traverse 
the great desert before arriving 
at their destination; how King 
Twosh, of Ipecacuanhaland, re- 
linguishes his crown in favour of 


SOLOMON’S WIVES. 


Umbugs ; how, when the mines 
are at length reached, they are 
* “King Solomon’s Wives.’ By 


HYDER RAGGED. Vizetelly & Co. 
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found to contain only 
Solomon’s seven hundred wives 
and three hundred ; and how 
the party find their way back from 
Ipecacuanhaland to Rotten Row 
in a balloon. The little volume 
abounds in puns good, bad, and 
indifferent. The illustrations are 
excellent, especially the elephant 


King 





sitting on Boss, and the wild 
buffalo destroying Sir Harry's 
tricycle. 


EVENTS IN AN IRISH 
COUNTRY HOUSE IN 1880." 


A LITTLE sixpenny book, which 
seeks to combine instruction with 
amusement, and which, from the 
fact of it having reached a second 
edition, appears to have succeeded 
in its object. The political conver- 
sations suggest remedies for all or 
nearly all the grievances of [reland. 
The story contains a love tale and 
an attempt at murder, and there are 
several illustrations. 


SCHOOL HYGIENE.+ 


THE Education Department having 
now recognised the importance of 
the fact that those who teach in 
their schools should have a know- 
ledge of hygiene, as applied toschoo! 
premises, scholars, and teachers, 
this little book, which treats of the 
laws of health in relation to school 
life, has been published most oppor- 
tunely. In these days of compul- 
sory education, everything which 
pertains to a better knowledge of 
the construction, ventilation, light- 
ing, and the general sanitary condi- 
tions of school premises as well as 


_ * © Events in an Irish Country House 
in 1880." By EToILE. John Heywood, 
Manchester. 

t “School Hygiene.” By ArruuR 
NEWSHOLME, M.D. Swan Sonnenschein, 
Lowrey & Co. 1887. 
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the regulation of school work, 
recreation, diet, and dress of the 
scholars is to be strongly advocated. 
These several subjects are treated 
in this work in a very concise and 
common-sensemanner. Thescheme 
of the book is well arranged, and 
comprises in a small compass a great 
deal of useful information for those 
who have the management of either 
public or private schools, and also 
much detail of the duties which 
more particularly devolve upon the 
teachers themselves. In that part 
of the book devoted to the difficult 
subject of ventilation, the author 
has rightly associated the system of 
admitting a large supply of warmed 
fresh air which should be drawn 
from the purest available source. 
When we realise the fact that the 
education of our children has to be 
given at a time of life when their 
vital forces are so greatly required 
in building up the framework of 
their bodies, we must see how 
necessary it is to the culture of 
mind and body that the one shall 
not prosper at the expense of the 
other. Overcrowding and over- 
cramming are the rocks ahead, and 
lead to an unequal development 
of physical and mental qualities. 
Against these dangers the author 
has tried to warn us, andwe there- 
fore strongly advise all those inte- 
rested in the subject to carefully 
peruse these pages. 


PROFESSOR 
PINNEMTHROUGH.* 


A MosT amusing skit on the modern 
savant. Dr.Eubalus Pinnemthrough. 
the eminent entomologist, has his 
career traced with a different pen 
from that which usually indites the 
“Lives of Scientific Celebrities of 
the day.” He is a great authority 
on bugs and beetles, and leads a 
beetle-life existence with his wife. 
née Belinda Snuffle. 


* “ Professor Pinnemthrough.” By 
Dr. PELAGIUS. London : Messrs. Swan 
Sonnenschein, Lowrey & Co, 1887. 
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“ By nature she disliked insects of all 
kinds, and positively hated the smell 
of camphor, yet her good humour had 
suffered her to marry the doctor, and 
enable her not only to exist, but even to 
thriveinanatmosphere in which camphor 
was considerably more abundant than 
oxygen. She even gave in to her 
husband’s little whims in the matter of 
scientific terminology and nomenclature. 
Should a weevil be found in the flour, she 
mentioned it as one of the Curculionide ; 
she called the black-beetles that infested 
her kitchen Periploneta orientalis, and 
would exclaim with horror when she 
saw a devil's coac! ‘Ugh ! what a 
nasty ocupus olens 


The early years of the learned 
doctor, his courtship and marriage, 
and his controversies with the 
learned men of the day, are de- 
scribed in a manner calculated to 
provoke plenty of amusement. 


-h “cA 
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A CITY GIRL.* 

who understand “ realis- 

tic”? in the sense in which it is 
applied to the works of M. Zola 
and Mr. George Moore, will be 
disappointed by this little volume, 
for there is no nastiness in the 
book, no offensive detailing of 
scenes and episodes such as the 
average novelist is content to leave 
to the imagination, but which the 
leaders of the realists delight in. 
It is a simple story of an East 
End girl, Nelly Ambrose, who is 
betray ed by a man above her own 
rank in life. There is much pathos 
in the book, especially where the 
author describes the heroine’s love 
for her baby, and its subsequent 
death, but no special power or 
literary ability is displayed. There 
are some sketches of East End lfe 
vivid enough, without being offen- 
sive, and the author says a good 
* “A City Girl.” 


By JoHN Law. 
& Co. 


PEOPLE 


A Realistic Story. 
London: Vizetelly 
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deal in favour of the Salvation 


Army. We may add that though 
retribution does not overtake the 
seducer, Nelly eventually marries 
an earlier lover, who forgives her 


transgression, and the story ends 
happily enough 

LEAVES FROM MEMORY’S 

LOG BOOK. 

THE contents of this kK ar 
accurately described by its title 
Except for some pages aes riptive 
of the comrades with whom th 
writer was thrown into contact 
the ook is - mple record of 
cruises, made from time to tim: 
during thirty years of an active life 
There are no profound reflections 


things, and the autho 


pretence to adorn his 


on men or 


makes no 


work with the skill of a practical 
storyte sller He has not followed 
the example of Hobart Pasha, by 
embroidering his biography with 
stories of adventures culled from 


the pages of fiction. The book is 
consequently not so entertaining as 
the Pasha’s. Admiral Montresoxz 
has his rough experiences of sea life 
as it was fifty years ago, of duels, 
of the slave trade, of love and war 
to narrate. But his experiences 
are not of the exceptional character 
of those with which Hobart Pasha, 
apparently by force of his imagina- 
tion, associated himself. Those to 
whom stories of the sea have a 
special savour, may find an interest 
in perusing the admiral’s remini- 
scences. They were probably 
collected by him for his own amuse- 
ment, and that of his immediate 
friends. But there are readers be- 
yond that circle to whose enter- 
tainment his work may subserve. 


Memory’s Log Book.” 
A. MonTRESOR. W. H. Allen 
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THE BEST BOOKS OF THE PAST MONTH. 


A Classified Bibliography 0 Best Current English and American Literature 
is tn preparation by the Compi ler of the following List, which he has arranged 
to continue monthly in the pages of TIME. The book itself, which will be 


issued NEXT MONTH, will comprise all the “ best books,” arranged under scien- 
tifically classified Subject Headings, and will indicate the dates of the first 
and latest editions, the publisher's name, the size and the price of each entry. 


Where the 'Sub-Class Heading is itself sufficiently distinctive, the arrangement of entries follows 
the Alphabet of the Authors’ Names: otherwise the Subject Word of the Title, or in some cases 


an Explanatory Key-Word to the contents of a book, gives the Alphabet. Remarks in square 
brackets are by the Compiler. 


CLASS A.—CHRISTIANITY. 


A 1—BIBLE AND BIBLICAL STUDY. 
Gloag, P. J. Introduction to the Catholic Epistles; 10s. 6d., 8vo, Clark, Edin. 
Rawlinson, G. Moses: His Life and Times ; 2s. 6d., cr. 8vo, Nisbet. 
A 2.—HISTORY OF RELIGION. 
Benham, Rev. W. Dictionary of Religion ; 21s., roy. 8vo, Cassell. 
A 4..CHURCH POLITY. 
Hatch, Dr. E. The Growth of Church Institutions; 5s., er. 8vo, Hodder. 
A 5.—DEVOTIONAL LITERATURE. 





Malam, Rev. W. Black Letter and other Saints ; 2s. 6d., 16mo, Sonnenschein. 
A 6.—SERMONS. 
Welldon, J. E.C. Sermons preached to Harrow Boys; 7s. 6d., er. 8vo, Rivington. 


CLASS C.—PHILOSOPHY. 


C 1.—MENTAL PHILOSOPHY. 
Miiller, Professor Max. The Science of Thought ; 21s., 8vo, Longman. 


C 2._MORAL PHILOSOPHY. 
Fowler, T. The Principles of Morals, Part II.; 10s. 6d., 8vo, Clar. Press. 


CLASS D.—SOCIETY. 








=D 2.—LAW. 

Cox, G. Practice and Procedure of Courts-martial; 10s., folio, Harrison. 
D 3.—POLITICS. 

Chamberlain, Jos. Home Rule and the Irish Question ; 2s., cr. 8vo; Sonnenschein. 
D 6.—COMMERCE. 

Price, F.G. H. Signs of Old Lombard Street ; 21s., 4to, Field & Tuer. 


CLASS E.-GEOGRAPHY, TOPOGRAPHY, ETC. 


E 2.—EUROPE. 

Sandys, J. E. Easter Vacation in Greece ; 3s. 6d., 12mo, Macmillan. 
E 7. ENGLISH TOPOGRAPHY. 

Ferguson, R. 8. Some Municipal Records of Carlisle ; 15s., 8vo, Bell. 


CLASS F.—HISTORY AND HISTORICAL COLLATERALS. 


F 2.—MEDIEVAL. 
Norgate, K. England under the Angevin Kings; 2 v., 32s., 8vo, Macmillan. 
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F 4.—_MODERN. 
Bryce,G. Short History of the Canadian People ; 7s. 6d., cr. 
Lecky, E. H. History of England, Vols. V. and VI. ; 
McCarthy, J. History of Our Own Times, “Jubilee” Edit 
8vo, Chatto. 
Patton, J. H. History of the American People, 100 portr: 
Sonnenschein. 
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F 6.—ANTIQUITIES. 
Charnay, D. Ancient Cities of the New World; 31s. 6d., roy 
Crowther, G. F. Guide to English Pattern Coins; 5s., cr. & 


CLASS G.—BIOGRAPHY. 
G@ 2.—INDIVIDUAL. 


Beust, Count von, Memoir of. By Baron de Worms; 2 v., 3: 

Gilchrist, Anne: Her Life and Writings; 16s., 8vo, Unwin 

Lorraine, Claude. By O. J. Dullea [Great Artists]; 3s. 6d., cr. 8vo, Low. 
Lytton, Lady Rosina, Life of. By L. Devey ; portrait, 21s., 8vo, Sonnenschein. 


xeade, Charles, Memoirs of. Edited by C. L. Reade ; 2 v., 24s., er. 8vo, Chapman, 
Siddens, Mrs. By Mrs. A. Kennard [Eminent Women Ser. |; 3s, . 8vo, Allen. 





CLASS H.—SCIENCE. 





H 10.—MEDICINE. 
Suckling, C. W. Diagnosis of Diseases of Brain; 8s. 6d 


Sutton, J. B. Ligaments: their Nature, etc.; 4s. 6d., cr. 


CLASS I.-ARTS AND TRADES. 


I 5.—INDUSTRIES AND TRADES. 
Blakelee, G. E. Simple Mechanics: How to Make and How to 
large 8vo, Sonnenschein. 
Hasluck, P. N. The Wood-Turner’s Handy-Book ; 2s., cr, 8vo, 
I 8.—ARCHITECTURE. 
Burgess, W. Architectural Designs; 12s. 6d., folio, Batsford. 
I 12.—SPORTS AND RECREATIONS. 
Bury + Hillier, Viscount ; G. L. Cycling [Badminton Library]; 10s. 6d., cr. 8vo, 
Longman. 
Cozzens, F.S. Yachts and Yachting; 6s., roy. 8vo, Cassell, 


CLASS K.—LITERATURE. 








K 3. PHILOLOGY. 
Cesar. De Bello Gallico with English Notes. J. Bond + A. 8. Walpole [Classical 
Series |; 6s., cr. 8vo, Macmillan. 
Homer. Iliad, tr. Wm. Morris, Vol. I. [Bks. I—XII.]; 12s., 4to, Reeves. 
K 8.—_ DRAMA. 
Massinger, P. Plays, ed. A. Symons {Mermaid Ser.]; 2s, 6d., cr. 8vo, Vizetelly. 
K 9.—FICTION. 
Balzac, H.de. Pére Goriot [tr.]; 10s. 6d., roy. 8vo, Routledge. 
Besant, W. The World Went Very Well Then; 3 v., 31s. 6d., cr. 8vo, Chatto. 
Black, W. Sabrina Zembra ; 3 v., 31s. 6d., cr. 8vo, Macmillan. 
Boyle, F. An English Vendetta ; 3 v., 31s. 6d., cr. 8vo, Chapman. 
Crawford, F. Saracinesca; 3 v., 25s. 6d., er. Svo, Blackwood. 
Gogol, N. V. Dead Souls,2 v.; St. John’s Eve ; Taras Bulba [tr.]; each vol. 
3s. 6d., cr. 8Svo, Maxwell. 
Hardy, T. The Woodlanders; 3 v., 31s. 6d., cr. 8vo, Macmillan. 
Laurie, A. Captain Trafalgar ; 5s,, cr. 8vo, Cassell. 
“ Lyall, Edna,’”’ Knight-Errant ; 3 v., 31s. 6d., cr. 8vo, Hurst. 


K 11.—ESSAYS, LETTERS, AND COLLECTIONS. 
Correspondence between Goethe & Carlyle, ed, C. E, Norton ; 9s., cr. 8vo, Macmillan. 
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ESTABLISHED 1851. The Birkbeck Building Society’s Annual 


IRERSBeaeenkR BAN K. Receipts exceed Five Millions. 


Southampton Buildings, Chanc OW oO P HASE A HOUSE 
THREE per CENT. INTEREST allow on DE ii, ; URCHAt 

























MkcR TWO GU fAS PER MONTH, wit 
POSITS, repayable on demand, ' me rer yore ‘. ~ ' Sa 
y yATY ' ‘ LLOUL TTA PUSS = S68 et heirs LO pmay. phy 
TWO per CEN 1 INTE REST on CU RR KN r At » the Okc Ps he bith i} ‘ira cee Soc LETY, 
COUNTS calcniated on the minimum monthly Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane. 


jalances, when not drawn below £100. 


The Bank undertakes for its customers, free of FATT om TIRCHAGR D mn 1 
Charge, the Custody of Deeds, Writings, and other | OW TO PURCHASE A PLOT Ol 


Securities and Valuables ; the collection of Bills of ~ LAND FOR FIVE SHILLINGS PER MONT! 
Exchange, Dividends, and Coupons; and the pur- with immediate possession, either for Building 
| chase and sale of Stocks, Shares, and Annuities. Gardening Purposes. Apply at the Office ot t 
| Letters of Credit and Circular Notes issu | BIRKBECK FREEHOLD LANv Soci TY, as above. 
THE BIRKBECK ALMANACK, wit ill par- frHE BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full pa: 
a; Citi culars, post free, on application. wit irs, On application. 
i FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. FRANCIS RAY ENSCROFT, Manag: 








THIS FAMOUS 


FAMILY MEDICINE 


Is a C/rtain Cure for all Disorders of the LIVER, STOMACH, KIDNEYS AND BOWELS. 
A Great PURIFIER of the BLOOD; a Powerful Invigorator of the System, in cases of 
WEARERS} * AND DEBILITY, and is unequalled in Complaints incidental to Females, 



















cow eco. SCGHWEITZER’S COCOATINA. 


NTI-DYSPEPTIC COCOA OR CHOCOLATE POWDER, 
GUARANTEED PURE SOLUBLE COCOA, WITHOUT SUGAR OR ADMIXTURE. 
Consisting solely of the finest Cocoa Beans, with the excess of Fat extracted. Made ir 
taneously with | ng Water, keeps in all climates, and palatable without Milk 
The Faculty pronounce it “‘ The most nut us, perfectly digestible Beyerage for Bre 
Luncheon, or Supper, and invaluable for Invalids and young children.” 
. COCOATINA A LA VANILLE is the most delicate, digestible, cheapest Vanilla Ch: 
Adam Street, W.C, and may be taken when richer Chocolate is prohibited. 


Sold by Chemists and Grocers, in air-tight tins, at ls. 6d., 3s., 5s. 6d., etc. 


: FOR THE BLOOD is THE LIFE*: [s warranted to cleanse the blood from all imp 





[- from whatever cause arising. For Scrofula, &c 
Sores of ali kinds, Skinand Blood Diseasés, its ef 
are marvellous. Thousands of Testimonials fro 








WORLD-FAMED ned : 1 bottles 28. Od. each, and in Cases ( 


quantity, 11s. each, of all Chemists. 


BLO OD MIXT Nita ’ (0a NY Address for 33 or 132 Sta mps, by 
Proprietors, 








_ LINCOLN. 
A PEN ON A NEW PRINCIPLE! NO COMPLICATIONS! ! 


‘‘ The requirements of a Fountain Pen practically met.” 
y 





“ Our Editor wrote jo ry Reporter 


THE “FLYING DUTCHMAN” PEN. 


I ah 




















(Vic \ f Pen on enlarged scale.) 


This Pen is constructed on a new principle, one nib being superimposed on the other ; the up per one, which is tr 
\iped, forms an arch which holds the ink, and—with one p a letter of ordlin ry length may be written. 


fe” Sample Box, assorted, of all kinds, by Post, Is. ld. 


PATEN S PENS AND NHOLDERS: 


MACNIVEN & CAMERON, 23 to 33, Blair Street, Edinburgh. 
PENMAKERS TO HER MAJESTY’S GOVERNMENT OFFICES. (Estd. 1770.) 
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HE LINCOLN AND MIDLAND COUNTIES DRUG COMPANY 





















ARE UNIVERSALLY ADMITTED TO BE 


WORTH A GUINEA A BOX 


For Bilions and Nervous Disorders, such as Wind and Pain in the Stomach, 
Sick Headache, Giddiness, Fulness and Swelling after Meals, Dizziness and 
Drowsiness, Cold Chills, Flushings of Heat, Loss of Appetite, Shortness of 
Breath, Costiveness, Scurvy, Blotches on the Skin, Disturbed Sleep, Frightful 
Dreams, and all Nervous and Trembling Sensations, etc. The first dose will 
give relief in twenty minutes, This is no fiction, for they have done it in 
countless cases. Every sufferer is earnestly invited to try one Box of these 
Pills, and they will be acknowledged to be 


A WONDERFUL MEDICINE! 


For Females of all ages they are invaluable. No Female should be without 
them. ‘I'here is not a medicine to be found to equal them for removing any 
obstruction or irregularity of the system. If taken according to the directions 
given with each Box, they will soon restore to sound and robust health. This 
has been proved by tkousands of Females who have tried them and found the 
benefits which result from their use. 


For a weak stomach, impaired digestion, and all disorders of the liver, they 
act like magic, and a few doses will be found to work wonders upon the most 
important organs of the human machine. ‘They strengthen the whole muscular 
system, restore the lost complexion, bring back the keen edge of appetite, and 
arouse into action, with the rosebud of health, the whole physical energy of the 
human fiame. These are facts testified continually by members of all classes of 
society ; and one of the best guarantees to the nervous and debilitated is their 
vast and still increasing sale. 


Full Directions are given with each Box. Sold by Druggists and Patent 
Medicine Dealers everywhere. In Boxes at 1s. 14d. and 2s. 9d. 


BEECHAM’S PILLS 
Have the Largest Sale of any Patent Medicine in the World. 
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